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ANALYSIS OF THE LOCALITIES IN ENGLAND 
MENTIONED BY CHAUCER.* 

It has been suggested to me that an examina- 
tion of the locality of such English towns and 
villages as are mentioned by Chaucer might furnish 
some evidence as to the county from which his 
family migrated to London—evidence which (how- 
ever imperfect) would be welcome in the absence 
of a better clue to the fact. The results at which 
I have arrived are almost entirely negative, and I 
aay record them lest some other investigator 
should go over the ground again with similar lack 
of success, 

The general notion upon which such an inquiry 
is based rests on the tendency of our minds to 
refer to familiar in preference to unfamiliar places, 
and on the impression so often produced upon 
young children by the accounts which they hear 
their elders give of the scenes among which their 
‘childhood has been passed. If to this we add the 
‘strengthening effect of actual visits to relations 
still residing near the old homestead, we can well 
understand how it is that local knowledge, pro- 
vincial dialect, and, above all, local names ‘in 
so persistently to the style of many men whose 


* References are to volume and page of the Aldine 


dition. 


main life’s work may nevertheless have been per- 
formed in a metropolis. We should imagine that 
this tendency would show itself markedly in a 
poet who wrote as many thousand lines as Chaucer 
did, and yet we shall find that such an imagination 
would only deceive us. 

Two reasons occur to me for this disappoint- 
ment, The first consists in the catholicity of 
Chaucer's genius, which was too broad in spirit to 
be bounded by any local preferences or jealousies; 
the second reason appears to me to lie in the spirit 
of the age. Nowadays, with England’s unity an 
accomplished fact, we may pride ourselves on 
faint traces of provincial distinctions which we 
imagine are still discernible in our speech or cus- 
toms. We may dub ourselves East Anglians or 
Devonians, hold Eisteddfodds, or (if competent) 
laboriously preach sermons in Gaelic, with more 
than impunity. The rods that make up the fasces 
of England’s greatness are none the looser for such 
child-like fingerings on our part, each of his own 
favourite twig. But when those wands were as 
yet scattered and unbound, the ideal before men’s 
eyes was the one united England which did not 
then exist. To the statesmen of the Plantagenets, 
to the kings and leaders of men with whom Chaucer 
associated, the proud local patriotism of to-day, 
with its exaltation of one section over its) neigh- 
bour, would have been detestable, and any out- 
ward manifestation of it felt to be a thing to be 
avoided. 

Leaving such general considerations, let us pro- 
ceed to extract a list of all Chaucer’s English 
localities as the raw material on which we are to 
work, We must then proceed to eliminate the 
names of places which owe their insertion to some 
definite cause other than local predilection, and 
when this has been done the residuum of names 
which appear to have been used capriciously or 
without ostensible reason may afford us the clue 
for which we seek, 

To commence. We may at once dispose of a 
long list of names, viz. the halting-places, &c., on 
the road to Canterbury, as being attributable to 
the necessities involved in the original selection 
of the pilgrimage as the setting to the Canterbury 
Tales. These numerous localities* do but repre- 
sent one single choice on the part of Chaucer, and 
that choice is easily to be accounted for. It is 
universally admitted that no other occasion of 
chance companionship would have afforded such 
a happy background and bond of union for the 
motley group of citizens, gentles, and clergy as a 

ilgrimage. That being conceded, it is clear that 
Be. Thomas's shrine must have been selected (1) 


* Southwerk, the Tabbard (ii. 2), St. Thomas’s 
Waterynge (ii. 26), Depford (ii. 121), Grenewich (ii, 121), 
Sydingbourne (ii. 231), Boughton under Blee (iii. 46), 
Rowchestre We 199), Bob-up-and-down under the Ble 
(Harbledown) (iii. 249), Canterbury (ii, 24, iii. 48). 
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on account of its great celebrity ; (2) the mana 
able distance from London as compared, for 
instance, with Our Lady of Walsingham or other 
well-known shrines; and (3) the intimate acquaint- 
ance Chaucer must have had with the road, from 
his frequent journeys to the Continent vid Canter- 
bury and Dover. 

Next we have the references to London* and 
its immediate vicinity,+t which we should naturally 
expect from a man who passed most of his life 
within sound of Bow Bells ; some of the references 
are also attributable to dramatic propriety, being 
put into the mouths of persons supposed to live in 
the metropolis. 

Then we .have allusions to places chosen, like 
Dan and Beersheba, simply on account of their 
being far apart. Thus, “from Hull unto Car- 
thage” (ii. 13), “from Berwick unto Ware” (ii. 
22), “between Orcades and Inde” (v. 4). The 
reference to the merchant’s desire before any- 
thing to have the sea kept safe between Middle- 
burgh and Orewell (ii. 9) may be ranked in this 
category, but it also comes under the head of 
dramatic propriety, the merchant of that time 
being naturally most interested in the waters be- 
tween East Anglia and Flanders. 

A poet who addressed court circles must neces- 
sarily allude to royal palaces, and we accordingly 
find mention of Woodstock (iv. 85), with a local 
touch about a maple before the queen’s chamber 
window ; also Eliham and Sheen (v. 291). 

Again, there are allusions to articles made at 
certain places, such as the Sheffield whittle (ii. 
122), or the twice-baked “Jakke of Dover” 
(ii. 135), a cake or pie of apparently more than 
local celebrity, to which we may add the reference 
in the Romaunt of the Rose to “hornepipes of 
Cornewaile” (vi. 130), in all of which it is the 
thing rather than the locality which is prominent 
in the writer’s mind. 

Another class embraces historical or legendary 
traditions, az, for instance, that of young Hugh 
of Lyncoln (iii. 129); Watling Street (v. 237), 
the Saxon mythic name for the milky way ; the 
flight of the British Christians to Wales (ii. 186), 
recorded in the Man of Law’s tale, and the war 
between Northumbria and Scotland in the same 
story (ii. 192). 

Our list is now considerably reduced, and we 
ean still further diminish it by two places: “ Stro- 
thir” (ii. 125), whence the two Cambridge 
scholars came, “fer in the north,” and identified 
by Tyrwhitt with Struthers in Fifeshire; and 

se (v. 268) (? the river Ouse) in the House 
of Fame, both of which evidently owe the honour 
of their selection to the exigencies of rhyme, the 


* London ale (ii. 13), Cheap (ii. 137), Fleet Street (iii. 
93), Newgate (ii. 137), St. Paui’s (iii. 227). 

t Stratford atte Bowe (ii. 5), Ware (ii. 135, 223), Don- 
(ii, 212). 


first coupling with “other,” and the second with 


noise.” 

Nor do the references to our universities assist 
our inquiry at all. With apparently studied 
impartiality, Chaucer places the scene of one tale 
at Oxford, and another at Cambridge, mentioning 
in the one case Osenay (ii. 101), and in the 
other Trumpington (ii. 122), to show his ac- 
quaintance with the surrounding country, and 
St. Frideswide’s priory (ii. 106) and Soler-hall * 
(ii. 122) to testify to his knowledge within the 
walls, Moreover, a clerk of Oxford (ii. 10) 
figures among the pilgrims, and Philogenet, of 
Cambridge (iv. 32), clerk, in the Court of 
Love. The fact that the fifth husband of the 
wife of Bath was once an Oxford clerk (ii. 222) 
may be set down as only notifying the natural 
connexion of that university with the western 
counties ; and the knowledge of the fen scenery 
round Cambridge, with the half-wild horses dis- 
porting themselves there, as shown in the Reeve’s 
tale, may even make us think that the poet was 
better acquainted with the Cam than the Isis, 

Oxford and Cambridge being thus evenly 
balanced may be left out of the equation, and in 
default of better identification than I can bestow 
on them that must also be the fate of Rouncival 
(ii. 21), whence the Pardoner hailed (? Ronces- 
valles); Boundys (ii. 138) (Sir John of Boundys, 
Cook’s tale of Gamelyn); Wade (iv. 250) (“a 
tale of Wade,” Troilus and Cressida); and the 
town of Tewnes (v. 164) (Book of the Duchesse), 

Six places now remain, of which it may be said 
that no particular reason can be assigned why 
they should have been chosen more than others. 
Did these six show any decided tendency to lie 
in any one corner of England we might have pre- 
sumed that Chaucer’s family connexions and early 
associations were in that direction. Unfortunately, 
they show nothing of the kind. The wife of Bath 
(ii. 15), the shipman from Dartmouth (ii. 13), 
and the dicing oath in the Pardoner’s tale, “ by 
the blood that is in Hailes,” iii. 96 (Hailes, 
with its relics, lying in Gloucestershire), all smack 
of the west. The Reeve of Baldeswelle (ii. 20) 


* Solkr-Hall, Cambridge. Which was the “gret 
college” so called? Clare and Garret-Hostel claim the 
distinction. Warton and Tyrwhitt interpret “Soler ” as 
a balcony or garret at the top of a house, and the usual 
acceptation of the word seems to be a room lit by adormer 
window or swn-window in the roof. But then comes Mr. 
Riley, in the First Report Hist. MSS. Comm., p. 84, with 
an extract from the accounts of Trinity College as to the 
building of King’s Hall in 1342, and he considers that 
from the “singular multiplicity of sollars, solers, or sun- 
chambers, fitted probably with bay windows,” this must 
bave been Soler-Hall. If so, the idea of a soler being 
necessarily connected with a garret or chamber in the 
roof must be abandoned, as the description of the rooms 
speaks eee Bd solers under other rooms, and in 


one case of a “ so) sub custode” (under the porter’s 
room), 
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dn Norfolk ; Holderness (ii. 259) in the Somp- 
nour’s tale, ‘‘a merschly lond”; and the miller’s 
wife’s exclamation, “ Help, Holy Cross of Brom- 
holme!” (ii. 133) Bromholm being near North 
Walsham in Norfolk, all equally tell of the east. 
Nothing remains but the “lame and impotent 
conclusion,” a confession that our labour has been 
in vain. Francis 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, 1788-1882. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA VI. 
(Concluded from p. 84.) 


1867. Dele Porter. Handbook (Murray's), and see 1875. 

1870. Dele Baedeker (K.), and see 1878. 

1874. Kent (Mra. 8. H.). Gath to the Cedars and 
Palmyra. 8vo. London. 

1875. Tristram (H. B.). Flowers of the Holy Land 
i.e, of Galilee only}. Coloured. By Mrs. Hannah 

lier. (Nisbet. 


) 
1875. Tristram (H. B.). Bible History Chiselled on 
Ancient Monuments ; or, Notes for Lectures on Working 
Men’s Educational Union’s Diagrams of Bible Archzo- 


ogy. 

1875. Montefiore (Sir Moses, Bart.). An Open Letter 
presented to Sir M. by Jews of Jerusalem: together 
‘with a Narrative of Forty Days’ Sojourn [in 1875) in the 
Holy Land; given...... to the well-wishers of Zion by Sir 
M. M. Imp. 8vo. pp. 148. Privately printed—An 
investigation of the schools, colleges, and charitable 
institutions of the Jews. 
1875. Porter (J.L.). Handbook for Travellers in Syria 
and Palestine...... Sinai, Petra, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and Palmyra. New ed., revised and partly rewritten. 
12mo. (Murray.)— Has fine maps of Northern, of 
Southern Palestine, and Environs of Jerusalem; of 
Sinai, Petra, and of Northern Syria; and many plans. 

1875. Manning (Rev. Samuel), The Land of the 
Pharaohs: Egypt and Sinai illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. Imp. 8vo. (R. Tr, Soc.) 

1875. Maughan (W.C.). Alps of Arabia: Travels in 
Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. 8vo. 


1876. Cook (T.). Tourist Handbook for Egypt, the 
Nile, and the Desert. 8vo. Map by W.and A. K, John- 
ston to the Fifth Cataract. London. 

The Lord’s Land: 


1876. Ridgaway (Dr. Henry B.). 
n Narrative of Travels in Sinai, Arabia Petrzea, and 
Palestine, from the Red Sea to the entering in of 
Hamath. 742 pp. 8vo. illustrated. New York, 

pa Gray (A. Z.). The Land and the Life, Sketches 
and Studies in Palestine, Illustrations. 8vo. New York. 

1876. Fish (Dr. Henry C.). Bible Lands Illustrated. 
Maps and woodcuts. Hartford, Conn. 

1876. Stephens (J. L.). Notes of Travel in Egypt and 
Nubia...revised...with an Account of the Suez Canal. 
5 BP. 264, Numerous illustrations, (London, Marcus 

ar 

1878, Vogiié (Eugéne Melchior, Vicomte de). Syrie, 

Palestine, Mont Athos......7 illustrations from photos. 

12mo. pp. 383. Paris. 

1876. Dele Beke (Dr. C.). Discoveries. See 1878. 
1876. Baedeker (Karl). Handbook to Palestine. 8vo. 
1876. Goldsmid (Sir F. J.). Eastern Persia, the Geo- 

graphy, Zoology, and Geology. By W. T. Blanford and 

others. With Introduction by Sir Frederic. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Illustrations and plates, coloured. 

1877. Edwards (Amelia B.). One Thousand Miles 
up the Nile...to the Second Cataract... With facsimiles, 
ground plans. Imp. 8vo. 2 maps coloured, 80 wood 


engravings, 


1877. Arnold (Edwin). Outlines of Turkish Grammar : 
a Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Language, 
compiled from various sources, with dialogues and voca- 
bulary. Small 8vo. pp. 79. (Triibner.) 

1877. Mariette (Aug. Ferd. Frang., Bey). The Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt. A translation of his /tinéraire 
de la Haute-Egypte, made by Alphonse Mariette. 8vo. 
Plane and map. (Triibner.) 

os Warner (C. D.). In the Levant. 8vo. London. 

877. Baedeker (K.). Palestine and Syria: a Hand- 
book for Travellers. 8vo. Many plates, maps, &c. 

1877. Bryce (James). Transcaucasia and Ararat. 
With map coloured. 8vo. Seconded. (Macmillan. 

1877. Stangen (Carl), Pualiistina und Syrien. 
Berlin. 

1878. Loher (Franz von). Cyprus, Historical and De- 
scriptive. Adapted from the German, with much Addi- 
tional Matter, by Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. S8vo. 2 maps. 
(W. Allen & Co.) 

1878. Poole (Stanley Lane). The People of Turkey: 
Twenty Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armeniane. By a Consul’s 
Daughter and Wife. Edited by 8..L, P. 2 vols, 8vo. 
(J. Murray.) 

1878. Baedeker (K.). Ezypt: Handbook for Tra- 
vellers...Part I. Lower Egypt, with the Fayim and the 
Peninsula of Sinai. With 16 maps, tinted, 29 plans, 
7 views, and 76 vignettes. Svo. pp, 527. Leipzig. 


vo. 


1878. Beke (Dr. Charles T.). " Discoveries of Sinai 
in Arabia and of Midian. Edited by his Widow. 
Imp. 8vo. With 13 wood engravings and map. 


eae eo Beke placed Sinai some ten miles 
N.E. of the N. shore of the Gulf of Akaba, and the 
Wilderness of the Wanderings to the E. of the same Gulf. 

1878. Mariette (Aug. Ferd, Frang., Bey). Voyage dans 
la Haute-Egypte, 23 permanent photographic views 
of the monuments between Cairo and the First Rapid. 
Fol. Caire. 

1878. Fergusson (James). The Temples of the Jews 
and the other Buildings of the Haram Area. 4to, 
pp. 304. Illustrated. Plans, maps, elevations, and re- 
storations. 

1878. Birdwood (Sir George C. M., C.S.I., M.D.). 
Essay on...the Antiquity of the Indian Trade [i.¢., the 
pre-Christian trade of India with the Levant, pp. 16], 
with Routes of Indian Commerce [by caravan, Persian 
Gulf, or Red Sea, pp. 11], Imports and Exports of 
Africa, Arabia, Egypt, India, and Europe... (In second 
ed. of 8vo. handbook by Sir George to the British Indian 
Section of the Paris Exhibition, 1878. Out of print.) 

1878. Nastitz (M. P.). Travels of Dr. and Madame 
Helfer in Syria. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

1878. Hooker (Sir Joseph D., Pres.R.S.), and Ball 
(John, F.R.S.). Journal of a Tour in Marocco and the 
Great Atlas...With a Sketch of the Geology of Marocco 
by George Maw, F.G.S., and map by J. Ball (ten miles 
to an inch) of South Marocco. 8vo. Illustrated. (Mac- 
millan.) 

1878. Schaff (Dr. Philip) [of New York]. Through 
Bible Lands: Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Desert, and 
Palestine. 8vo. pp. 406. Illustrations from photographs. 
(London, Nisbet. 

1878. Smith (John, A.L.S., ex-Curator Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew). Bible Plants, their History; with a 
Review of the Opinions of various Writers regarding 
their Identification. With ten lithographic plates by 
W. H. Fitch. Pp. 249.12mo. (Hardwicke & Bogue.) 

1879. Stuart (H. Villiers, of Dromana, M.P.). Nile 
Gleanings concerning the &thnology, History, and Art 
of Ancient Egypt...... With Descriptions of Nubia and 
its Great Rock Temples to the Second Cataract. With 
58 coloured and outline plates, Svo, pp. 431, (Marray.} 
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1879. Loftie (W. J.). A Ride in t from Sioot to 
Luxor in 1879. With Notes on the Present State and 
Ancient History of the Nile Valley, and some Account 
of the various Ways of making the Voyage Out and 
Home. Etchings. 8vo. (Macmillan.) 

1879. Baker (Sir Samuel W., F.R.S.). Cyprus as I 
saw it in 1879. 8vo. pp. 500. (Macmillan.) 

1879. Brugsch (Heinrich, Bey). A History of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs, derived entirely from the Monu- 
ments. Translated from the German by Henry D. 
Seymour, and edited by Philip Smith; to which is 
added a Memoir on the Exodus of the Israelites and the 
Egyptian Monuments. 2 vols,8vo. Maps, one of Lower 
Egypt (Early). (Murray.) 

1879. Burton (Richard F.). Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to Meccah and Medinah. 8vo. pp. 518. Third edition, 
revised. With map of route and plan of Medinah and 
the Prophet's Mosque, and of mosque at Meccah. Lon- 
don and Belfast. 

1879. Blunt (Lady Anne Isab. Noel). Bedouin Tribes 
of the Euphrates, edited, with some account of the 
Arabs and their horses. 2 vols, 8vo, With map from 
Alexandretta and Beyrout to Mosul and Bagdad. 

1880. Murray’s Handbook fer Travellers in Lower and 
Upper Egypt. In two parts. 8vo. Sixth edition, re- 
vised on the spot, 353 maps, plans, &c.; some tinted. 

1880, Tristram (H4 B). Palestine in its Physical 
Aspects. 15 pp. 8vo. In Science Lectures delivered at 
Manchester. (Abel 

Warren (C.), The Temple or the Tomb. 


on, 

1881. Thomson (W. M., D.D.). The Land and the 
Book. Imperial 8vo. edition.—Southern Palestine and 
Jerusalem. 140 illustrations, pp. 592.—Central Palestine 
and Pheenicia. 130 illustrations, pp.714. 2 vols., each 
complete in itself. See, for crown Svo. edition, 1861]. 

1881. Dulles (J. W.). A Ride through Palestine. 
Philadelphia. 12mo. 

1881. Wilson (Col. Sir Charles W.), ed. by. Picturesque 
Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt: From Bethlehem to the 
Jordan, by Canon Tristram ; Samaria and some Cities 
on the Coast, by Miss M. E. Rogers; Philistia, by Col. 
Warren ; From Jerusalem to Samaria, by Capt. Conder; 
From Nazareth to Damascus, by Rev. Dr. Schaff ; Egypt, 
by Mr. E. T. Rogers; Suez, Sinai, to Petra, by Rev. F. W. 

olland. 600 illustrations, 4 vols, 4to. (J, 8. Virtue & 
Co.) For subscribers only. 

1881. Dele Blunt (Lady Anne), and see 1879. 

1881. Tozer (Rev. H. F.), Turkish Armenia and 
Eastern Asia Minor. (Longmans. 

1881, Samuel (S. M.). Jewish Life in the East. 

1881. Tristram (H. B., Canon). Pathways of Pales- 
rated with 44 permanent phot hs, 4to. ndon, 
Sampson Low & Co.) 

1831, Palma di Cesnola (Major Alexander), Cyprus 
Antiquities excavated by. Lawrence-Cesnola Collection. 
1876-79. London. Contains 59 photographic plates. 

1881. Merrill (Selah, Archzologist of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society). East of the Jordan: a 
Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of 


East. .T.8. 

1881. Thielmann (Baron Max Von). Journey in the 
Caucasus, Persia, and Turkey in Asia. Translated by 
Charles Heneage, 2 vols. 8vo. 


1881, Keane (John F.). Six Months in Meccab. 
(Tinsley.) 


1881. Keane (John F.). My Journey to Medinah, 
(Tinsley.) 

1881, Ebers. Palestine. Stuttgart. 4to. 

1881. Austria, Archduke of (Ludwig Salvator). The 
Caravan Route between Eeypt and Syria. London. 4to, 

1881. Fraser (Major), istorical Review of the 
Jewish and Christian Sites at Jerusalem. London. 8vo, 

1882. Neil (Rev. James). Palestine Explored, Pales- 
tine Repeopled. 8vo. (Nisbet.) 

1882. Palmer (Prof. E. H.). Simplified Grammar of 
Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. 8vo. (Triibner.) 

1882. Caignart de Sauley (L. F. Jos.). Jerusalem. 
Paris. 8vo, 

In concluding these papers of Addenda (soon, if 
it please the Editor, to be followed by a supple- 
mental list), I have much pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to others. I feel especially 
indebted to Mr. Bullen, Keeper of the Printed 
Books, British Museum, as also to Mr. F. E, 
Blackstone, of the Museum, lately a traveller in 
the Holy Land. To this latter gentleman I 
return my sincere thanks for deciding several 
dates of publications of which I was in doubt, 
and for adding to my list the titles of more 
than thirty works. Upon me, however, and 
upon me alone, rests the responsibility of an 
deficiencies that may still be discovered. 
never promised to make an exhaustive list of 
the English literature relating to the Holy Land, 
which is my chief aim, even for the short space 
of one hundred years; but I hope still to make 
it less imperfect than it is. Some of the best 
books of travels in those parts have been printed 
only for private circulation, not published. I 
shall, therefore, be most thankful for the neces- 
sary details respecting any such works not found 
in my lists, these being the most difficult of all to 
discover. As photographs add so much to an 
accurate knowledge of the buildings of the Holy 
Land, I shall also be glad to receive from tra- 
vellers particulars of any meritorious foreign 
series (those by English photographers I have 
examined) other than the magnificent set of more 
than 500 plates by M. Bonfils of Alais, some of 
which, in the Print Room, British Museum, I 
have had the opportunity of admiring. 

An alphabetical list of authors’ names, with the 
years in which their works were respectively pub- 
lished, will close this series of papers. 

Witiiam H. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


A Parish Reoister Recoverep.—The re- 
covery of a long-lost parish register may perhaps 
be a sufficiently important matter to claim a corner 
among your “ Notes.” When I became rector of 
this benefice last year I found that the earliest 
register in our parish chest dated only from 1700, 
Clearly an older volume must have been lost, and 
on inquiry I found that the loss must have oc- 
curred before 1835, the date of the late Canon 


Borton’s appointment. That he should have 


l 

t 

8 

i 
Moab, Gilead, and Bashan during the Years 1875-77. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Roswell Hitchcock, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 70 illustrations and map. (Bentley & Son.) 
1881. Jones (Rev. Harry sent | 
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allowed so important a document to slip from 
under his custody is quite inconceivable. By 
some means—how, I have not discovered—the 
register had found its way into the parish chest 
of a village about twenty miles distant from here, 
and so, since it had not passed into private hands, 
I dare say it might sooner or later have found its 
way back ; but its present restoration to its right- 
ful owners is due to my having taken up by chance 
a few months ago in a London bookseller’s shop 
the Rev. T. W. Davids’s Annals of Nonconformity 
in Essex, In turning to his notices of this parish, 
I observed that the author had taken some ex- 
tracts from a register of the seventeenth century. 
A little while later, having ascertained Mr. 
Davids’s address, I took the liberty of writing to 
him on the subject ; and his memory served him 
so well that he was able to point out to me the 
resting-place of the MS., while by his kind offices 
he paved the way for me to obtain possession of it. 
The register is a quarto, and consists of thirty- 
six leaves of vellum. It begins with the year 
1609, and the last entry is in 1693, but for some 
ears before the latter date the records are very 
incomplete. The book has the singular title, 
“Ephemeris vel Hypomnema ad Ecclesiam pa- 
rochialem de Wickham Sti. Pauli in Essex spec- 
tans.” In 1609, and for many years before and 
after, the rector was Matthias Symson. Perhaps 
the moral of this note may be, Do not give up 
our missing records till you have searched well 
in the neighbourhood. Deeves. 
Wickham St, Paul's, Halstead. 


Sonnet M. I.’s note 
(ante, p. 165) seems to be somewhat misleading. 
He gives in it a list of certain books in his own 
library, so as (he states) to accede to my “ request 
to be furnished with the title of any work of the 
sort (besides those of Dennis and Main) published 
in recent years.” 

The facts are as follows. C. M.I. had charged 
me (6 S. vi. 427) with making a misstatement in 
English Sonnets by Living Writers, to the effect 
that there had, at the time I wrote (December, 
1881), been only two previous selections of English 
sonnets Published in recent years. To this I re- 
= (6" S. vi. 445), with, perhaps, pardonable 
vee that I should be much obliged if he would 
kindly furnish me with the title of the third. To 
accede to this request (!) C. M. I. now mentions, 
amongst other works which he has in his own 
library, The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton, 
1830, published more than half a century ago ; 
and it is, therefore, just possible that he would 
also consider the following sonnet anthologies as 
works of recent date: Henderson’s Petrarcha (1803), 
Capel Lofft’s Laura (1813), Dyce’s Specimens of 
English Sonnets (1833), and Housman’s selection, 
published (I think) in 1835. In any case, he would 


do well to add these to his list, even though they 
may not, perhaps, be in his own library. 

For my own part, I cannot consider Leigh Hunt’s 
selection a recent publication; and that is reall 
the moot point between us. So long as C. M. i 
is watchful in keeping amongst his living writers 
such poets as Miss Christina Rossetti and 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, he may, I think, safely 
allow Leigh Hunt to be classed with the authors 
of the past. Samvuet WappinerTon. 

47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


“ Specimens of English Sonnets selected by the 
Rev, Alexander Dyce. London, William Picker- 
ing, 1833, 16mo.” Contents: Dedication to 
Wordsworth ; Preface; List of Sonnet-writers, 
beginning with Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and ending with Rev. John Mitford; Sonnets, 
1-209; and Notes, 211-224, which include a 
sonnet by John Leyden accidentally 


“Penny READINGS” AND THEIR 
In an article “ The Penny Reader,” that appeared 
in the Illustrated London News, March 3, the 
writer says:— 

“Tt is quite curious to think that forty years 
‘Penny Readings’ did not exist...... I believe that the 
original Penny Reader was a clergyman ; I have, indeed, 
heard the invention ascribed toa kindly if unorthodox 
minister, still hard at work in a southern suburb of 
London. Anyhow, the clergy are the backbone of penny 
readings all over England.” 

In his introductory paper on “The Origin and 
Progress of the ‘Penny Reading’ Movement,” 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter, in the first volume of his 
selection of Penny Readings in Prose and Verse 
(F. Warne & Co., 1865), refers to a pamphlet 
by Mr. Charles Sulley, editor of the Ipswich Ex- 
press, who, in conjunction with Mr. Gowing, had 
established penny readings at Ipswich in 1859. 
This would appear to have been the beginning of 
these popular entertainments, although Mr. é, 

penter shows that “in some sense the idea was 
but the revival of an old one, for as many as five- 
and-thirty years ago a series of ‘ Readings blended 
with Music’ was given at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, London (now the ‘ Whit- 
tington Club’), for which the veteran author Mr. 
J. R. Planché wrote ahd spoke an address.” This 
address is printed in Mr. Carpenter’s book. In 
the “ Recollections by J. R. Planché” in London 
Society, April, 1871, he mentions the Mnemosynean 
Society in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
as one of the places “ where I was wont to recite 
pieces of my own composition, some of which are 
still popular in penny readings.” Mr. Charles 
Sulley’s pamplet was published in 1864 by Simp- 
kin & Marshall, price one shilling. The appendix 
to the second (and subsequent) volumes of Mr. 
Carpenter’s Penny Readings shows that the novelty 
quickly took with the public. Messrs, Sulley and 
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Gowing would appear to have been the originators 
of the novement. Cornzert Bepe. 


last is 
the native word, which is an adjective from isca 
(water), so that euskarian properly denotes a 
dweller by the water, in this case the Bay of 
Biscay. In Ouse, Eure, or, with the suffix, Isca, 
which is the same with English water, the initial 
letter is omitted. In other cases it appears in a 
modified form, the instances of which, for brevity, 
I enumerate together: Berwick, Burton, Berlin, 
Basel, Britannia, Fr. bord (shore); Padus, Par- 
ret; Friesland; Main, Moselle; Nith, Neckar, 
Nar; Gascon, Garumna. At first sight these 
do not appear to have much in common ; but all 
the mutations involved may be illustrated from 
familiar examples. Thus compare wood, bois; 
good, better ; melior, optimus; boor, vir, and the 
Greek word ; nigh, vicinus; wet, German nass ; 
swim, natare (metathesis). There is another 
equation of our word. In the matter of foreign 
names, the Romans freely adapted them, substi- 
tuting open for close sounds, and generally bring- 
ing the word into harmony with well-known types, 
and especially in some combinations they seem to 
have omitted the sibilant, so that with them Eus- 
karians were Aquitani, and in Britain the Iceni 
on the Ouse, and such names as Swedes, Surre 
south-rice) were Aidui, Atrebates. The muc 

iscussed name of the Silures, situated on the 
estuary of the Severn, probably does not contain 
the same element, but is rather akin to Selgove 
(Galloway, Solway) and the Solent, which was an 
estuary in the Roman period. It is the same with 
the verb to shelve, and the Silurian name probably 
still survives in that of Gloucester, formerly 
Gleaunceaster. Do we meet with Euskarian on 
classical- ground? It certainly recalls, besides 
the mythical Ascanius, the Etruscans, Oscans, 
Acheans, Pelasgians, people with water frontiers, 
and some apparently genuine Basque words have 
a strong likeness to classical ones, as Pelion and 
Pyrenees, Scyros, Corsica, and Sp. sierra, Basque, 
and Baiw. The conclusion from this would be 
that Basque, instead of being considered an 
isolated language, should rather be referred to 
the Greco-Italic branch. J. Parry. 


Tas Howprepra; Joun Pits.—The right 
version of the Old Hundredth Psalm has been so 
often noticed that I abstain from writing before 
this note the numerous references ; but I am not 
aware that the following early translation of the 

m has been inserted or mentioned in “ N. & Q.” 
‘o me it seemed new, as well as illustrative of the 
questioned line. 

John Pits was the author of A Poore Man’s 
Beneuolence to the Afflicted Church, Lond., 1566, 
and at the end there are versions of two Psalms. 
In that of the Hundredth Psalm there occurs :— 


“ O be ye ioyfull in the Lorde, 
Serue ye Him, all ye landes : 
With gladnes cum, and with a song 
Commit you to His handes. 
The Lord our God He did vs make, 
Of this we may be sure ; 
Not we our selues, we are His folke 
And shepe of His pasture.” 
Seket Poetry, Parker Society, pt. ii. 
No, lxvi. (Cambr., 1845). 

The Old Hundredth was composed by John Hop- 
kins in 1541 (L. C. Biggs, in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern re-edited, Lond., 1867, p. 168), so that 
the translation by Pits is a quarter of a century 
later, when “folke” was the common word, not 
“ flock.” Ep. 


Jaconire Retics.—I have inherited from my 
mother’s family, which is Scotch, a Jacobite cup, 
a description of which EF give below, and shall be 
glad to learn whether it is rare. It is made of 
thick glass, in shape like an ordinary old-fashioned 
wine-glass, and is 8} inches high, the top being 
4}in. in diameter, and the base 4}in. On it is 
engraved a royal crown, with monogram under- 
neath, and on the opposite side,— 


Albany & York. 
Round the glass are engraved the following 
verses :— 
“God save the King I pray 
God save the King I pray 
God save the King. 
Send him Victorious, Happy & Glorious 
Soon to reign Over Us 
Gop save THE 
Amen. 


“ God Bless the Prince of Wales 
The true-born Prince of Wales 
Sent Us by Thee, 
Grant us one Favour more 
The King for to Restore 
As Thou hast done before 
THE FAMILIE, 


“ God Save the Church I pray 
And Bless the Church I pray 
Pure to Remain. 
Against ell Heresie 
And Whig’s Hypocrisie 
Who strive maliciouslie 
Her to Defame. 
“ God Bless the Subjects all 
And Save both Great and Small 
In every Station 
That will bring home The King 
Who hath best Right to Reign 
It is the only Thin, 
Can Save the Nation,” 
There is an elaborate scroll-work round the rim of 
the glass and round each of the verses, and the 
date 1749 is also engraved on the glass. 
I possess also another Jacobite relic, a round 
brass box, 24 in. in diameter, and }in. deep. On 


To his Royal Highness ; 
Prince Henry 
Duke of 
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the lid, let in, I think, in copper, is a crown with 
a mallet or hammer underneath, and on either 
side of these is a flaming heart inscribed with 
“J. R.” Round the lid is a scroll-work of appa- 
rently thistle leaves. On the bottom of the box 
is a crown with a different shaped mallet or 
hammer underneath, and on either side “I. R.” 
in large letters. The box contains a silver 
triangular-shaped badge, engraved on one side 
with a thistle, on the other with 

x 

Loyaltie. 
The badge has a piece of brown silk ribbon 
attached to it. Perhaps some of your readers will 
be able to say what the above marks mean, and 
what the badge signifies. Antoun Mesnam. 
{For Douglas hearts and cordi-formed Stuart reli- 


aries, see Journ. Brit, Arch, Ass., xxi. 35, in paper by 
. Syer Cuming.] 


Errors 1x Printep Booxs.—1. Henry Briggs, 
of logarithmic celebrity, is said to have been born 
in 1556. The following extract from the Halifax 
Parish Registers is against this : 1560. Bap. Feb. 
xxiii. “ Henricus fili’ Thome bridge de Warley.” 
I suppose the following is the entry of the marriage 
of his parents: 1559. Nup. July ij. “ Thomas 
bridge et Issabell beste mat cétraxerunt.” 

2. David Hartley, M.D., author of Observations 
on Man, is said to have been born August 30, 1705. 
The Halifax Parish Register thus mentions his 
baptism: “1705. Bap. Jun. 21, David, Mr. 
David Hartley, Curate de Illingworth.” Taylor, in 
his Leeds Worthies, claims him for Leeds, but 
his father was curate of Luddenden, in Halifax 
parish, from 1698 to 1705, and of Illingworth, in 
the same parish, from 1705 to about 1717, when he 
went to Armley, in the parish of Leeds. Taylor 
also queries his father’s marriage in 1707, but it 
was a second marriage. He first married Evereld 
Wadsworth, in 1702, and —— Wilkinson in 1707. 
T cannot as yet give the Christian name of the 
latter. Tomas Cox. 


Tue Mosic or tae Fotrvre.—I saw Italian 
appreciation of Wagner’s music rather neatly ex- 
pressed in a Roman paper the other day. The 
writer said, “The composer called it the music of 
the future, and we will not contradict him; but we 
very much doubt that the time will ever come 
when it will be the music of the present.” 

R. H. Busx. 


Curious Barrismat Names. — From the 
register of St. Mary’s, Yatton:—Brunetta, 1767; 
Flower, 1762; Albinia, 1786; Newity, 1793. 
These are for girls; and amongst the boys we find: 
Cybil, 1770; Farmer John, 1798. 

J. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

OvrLaw.—This word has generally been under- 
stood to mean outside the benefit or protection 
of the law, extra legem. So Prof. Skeat; and the 
Promptorium has “ Oute law, exlex.” I observe, 
however, that Ettmiiller does not range A.-8. 
iit-laga, vit-lah, immediately under lagu, law, as 
derivatives of that word, but under laga, one who 
lies or dwells. If this be right the proper signifi- 
cation of out-law is an out-lying man, one driven 
from the abodes of men, exactly corresponding to 
Lat. ex-sul and ex-terminus. As confirmatory of 
this we may compare Icel. zt-lagr, (1) banished, 
outlawed, (2) having to lay out, fined ; «t-legs, 
(1) banishment, (2) out-laying of money, a fine ; 
tit-lagi, an outlaw; «t-legja, to banish; 
banished; and “ti-lega, outlying (of robbers); 
legu-matr, an outlying man, a highwayman, an 
outlaw (Vigfusson, s.v.). Is this, then, another 
instance of “ folk-etymology”? And is to out-law 
(=out-lay ?) equivalent to Lat. relegare? Some- 
what similarly, I have observed in the Saturday 
Review and in another paper out-caste used for 
one having no caste, an evident perversion of ouwt- 
cast, one cast out. 

A. Suyrae Pater (Cik.). 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Corron’s “ Horacs, A Tracepy.”—This trans- 
lation, or rather adaptation, from the French of 
Pierre Corneille, was published by H. Brome in 
1671. I have also the following references to 
sales by auction of a later edition :—“ 1787. 
Wright, Rich., M.D., F.R.S. No. 1694, Cotton, 
Charles. Horace, French Tragedy. 1677.” “ 1812. 
Roxburgh. No. 4667. Corneille. Horace, T., 
trans, by ©. Cotton, 4to. Lond., 1677.” Lowndes 
refers to the sale of this edition: “ Rhodes. 
No. 827.” Has any reader of “N. & Q.” ever 
seen a copy of this work with the genuine date 
of 1677 on the title-page? If so, I should be 
greatly obliged by being furnished with the colla- 
tion, and with a particular description of the 
“ frontispiece” which Lowndes (and his editor 
following him) says is attached to this second 
edition, or reissue (as it may be) with a new title- 
page dated 1677. AtrreD WALLIs. 

88, Friar Gate, Derby. 


Arms or Monastic Orpers: Passant.— 
Will any heraldic reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly tell 
me the arms of the monastic orders? Most, if 
not all, had such, I believe. Also, the significa- 
tion of the word passant as applied to a cross 
(see “N. & Q.,” 6 S. vi. 82—the arms of Pope 
Clement XIII.). No book on heraldry to which 
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T have access explains it otherwise than as applied 
to an ani W. M. 


“Tue Frencn By G. Delamothe. 
London; 1595 (?).”—Can any one of your readers 
give me information concerning the author and 
the different editions of the above? I know what 
is said in Lowndes’s Bibliog. Manual, in J. Ellis’s 
Early Engl. Pronunc., and in Thurot’s Pronong. 
Frangaise. G. C. 


Sarewspury Scaoor.—I shall be much obliged 
for (1) reference to books giving any facts in the 
history of this school, its masters, scholars, &c. ; 
(2) articles in any serial publications; and (3) 
pamphlets on the same subject. 

H, W. Apsirr. 

Shrewsbury, 


Aw Otp Rivc.—I have an old ring, something 
like the Merton ring, with an earl’s coronet on it. 
It is said to have been used on the written agree- 
ment of the conspirators of the Gowrie Plot in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. I should 
be much obliged if any of your readers would in- 
form me if it is at all likely that coronets in those 
days could have been used on rings. xEE 


Canptgs AND CANDLE-MAKING.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” direct me to a good treatise 
on candles and candle-making? I know where to 
find information about the modern processes of 
candle manufacture, but nothing, or almost no- 
thing, has come before me as to their history. 

Avon, 


Poor Paigests.—In 1547 the churchwardens of 
St. Martin’s, Leicester, having sold a quantity of 
brass and other “ parsels,” made doles of small 
sums to a large number of “ pore peopyll,” among 
whom I find:— 

Tt’'m gyven to Sr. John Whyte, iiij'. 

“ Tt’m gyven to Sr. Robt bysshope, viij*.” 

These were probably two of the disendowed 
chantry priests. Are similar entries found in other 
records of that date ? Tuomas Norra. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Great Brrrarx.—I had supposed this term 
never used till after the union of Scotland to 
the English crown; but in the Faerie Queene, 
bk. iii. canto ii. 1. 7, Spenser speaks of “ Greater 
Brytayne.” I should be glad to know when it was 
first applied to England. W. M. M. 


Paivitece or Parpon in Inetayp.—An old 
map, a native of co. Tipperary, assures me that in his 
early days the great people in Ireland had the 
privilege of ransoming from the gallows one or 
more criminals during the year. Hanging was, of 
course, then the punishment for comparatively 


trivial offences; but I should like to know whether 
the —- was ever really granted. I find some 
confirmation of the statement in Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton’s Recollections of his Own Times in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“The common people had conceived the notion that 
the lord of Cullenaghmore had a right to save a man’s 
life every summer assizes at Maryborough ; and it did 
frequently so happen within my recollection that my 
father’s intercession in favour of some poor deluded 
creatures (when the White Boy system was in activity) 
was kindly attended to by the Government; and cer- 
tainly, besides this ber, many other of his tenants 
owed their lives to similar interference.” 

I = from the edition published by Cameron 
& Ferguson in 1876, pp. 79, 80. 
James Britten. 


Isleworth, 


Tae Hoy. Georce Witttam Farrrax. — In 
the parish church of Writhlington, near Radstock, 
Somerset, there is a small mural tablet, with this 
inscription :— 

“To the Memory of the Honourable 
George William Fairfax, 
of Fowlston, in Yorkshire, 
who died = 3* of April, 
Aged 61 years. 
And of Sarah, 
his Wife.” 
Their burials are duly recorded in the register:— 
“Buried April 8 [1787], the Hon George 
William Fairfax,” and “ Hon* Sarah Fairfax, 81, 
from Bath, Nov 9, 1811.” I have examined 
Burke’s Peerage, 1880, under “ Baron Fairfax of 
Cameron,” and his Extinct Peerage, under 
** Viscount Fairfax of Emeley, co. Tipperary,” but 
I cannot identify the gentleman in question. 
Perhaps you may be aware of his place in the 
pedigree; if so, I shall feel very much obliged for 
any information. ABHBA. 


Ayn orn Anne.— Which of these two names 
may be claimed as English? Nathan Bailey has 
Ann or Anna. French and English dictionaries 
give Anne, Fr., and Ann, Eng. The P.O. Guide 
has Ann almost without exception ; the daily lists 
in the Times have Anne and Ann indiscriminately, 
as also the various churches and sites throughout ~ 
England which bear this name. Which is it to be? 
Which ought it to be ? C. C. 


Trines.— There was lately mention of the 
Queen’s usual gift of three pounds on the birth of 
trines in some poor family. Is this royal gift to 
be taken as a lingering reminiscence of the law of 
Tullus Hostilius: “ Nati trigemini donicum puberes 
esunt, de publico aluntor”? or can any corre- 
spondent point to the source of the custom ? 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tuomas Purcnas.—He settled on the coast of 
Maine, United States, before 1630, and received 
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a grant from the Council of Plymouth of land be- 
tween the Kennebec and Andrews Coggin rivers 
and Casco Bay. Was he a relative of Samuel 
Purchas, author of the Pilgrimages ? 

Con. Avexanper T. Ricpy.—He was pro- 
minent in early New England affairs, in the time 
of Cromwell. Information wanted respecting his 
family in England. 

Capt. CuristopHer Levett.—He was a com- 
missioner with Robert Gorges, sent to New Eng- 
land in 1623. He bought of the Indians the 
territory on which the city of Portland now stands, 
and built a house, returning to England in 1624 
for his family. In 1628, by proclamation of King 
Charles, contributions were taken in the churches 
of York to aid him in building a city, to be called 
York, in Casco Bay, where his grant from the 
Indians lay. He published a journal of his voyage 
of 1623, in London, in 1628. After this date he 
disappears. What became of him? Can any 
particulars be had respecting him ? 


Georcs CLiewes.—He appeared on the coast of 
Maine, United States, in 1630, and in 1636 re- 
ceived from Sir Ferdinando Gorges a grant of the 
territory some years before purchased by Levett 
of the Indians, and on which the city of Portland 
now stands. Where was he born? When did he 
leave England? Can anything be found respect- 
ing him before his advent in New England ? 

James P, Baxter. 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Taree-way Leet. — Samuel Harsnet, after- 
wards Archbishop of York, writing on Popish 
imposture in the early years of Queen Elizabeth, 
says, p. 134: “How were our children, old women, 
and maides afraid to crosse a churchyeard or a 
three-way leet, or to goe for spoones into the kitchin 
without a candle!” Query, What is a three-way 
leet? I have met with some score of words in 
this scarce old volume (date 1604) which I have 
never seen before, and which might be valuable 
to the compilers of the new English dictionary. 

E. Connam Brewer. 


Cuester Corn.—In the schedule of particulars 
for a lease of the rectory lands of Chard, 1536, the 
“ chester corn” was reserved. What was chester 
corn ? 

Cutsem Wueat.—In the customs of the manor 
of, Chard, the copyholders paid “ chisem” wheat 
to the lord, but no pone wh “was to be com- 
pelled to pay better wheat than was that year 
grown upon his copyhold.” What was chisem 
wheat ? E. G. 


Bezs.—A bee-keeper has warmly defended the 
bee from the charge of destroying sound fruit, 
asserting that until the rind has been broken the 
bee will not touch it. My experience leads me 


to accept the fact; but is it the unpleasantness 
or the toughness of the rind that deters the bee ? 
Crvit Service, 


“He FRIETH IN HIS OWN GREASE.” —This is 
a proverb in modern use. The earliest use in 
English which I know of is in John Clarke’s 
Paroemiologia, p. 178, Lon. 1639. What earlier 
instances are to be mentioned ? 
Ep. Marswatt. 


Waorwoop Deut Famitizs.—In Mastin’s 
History of Naseby it is said that General Ireton 
and Bridget Cromwell were “married by Mr. 
Dell in Lady Whorwood her house in thorton, 
Jan. 15, 1646”; and a foot-note states that “ thor- 
ton” means Horton, in Oxfordshire. Who were 
Lady Whorwood and Mr. Dell ? 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Beruw Heratpic Exarsition.—In 1882 it was 
said that an Heraldic Exhibition was to be held 
at Berlin in the following summer. Did it ever 
take place ; and, if so, where can I see an account 
of it? Ihave observed no notice in the English 
journals. W. M. M. 


Avutnors or Booxs WanxTep.— 

“A Christian Liturgy, or Form of Divine Worship. 
Composed chiefly out of the Devotional Parts of Scri 
ture and the Ancient Liturgies ‘of the Christian Church. 
To which is prefixed An Address to the Authors of the 
Free and Candid Disquisitions. Wherein several Im- 
proprieties in our present Liturgy are pointed out, which 
those Gentlemen have not taken any Notice of, and which 
are sufficient to justify an Attempt towards a new and 
better Form for Christian Worship. The Second Edi- 
tion with some Alterations and Additions. London. 
Printed for John Noon, at the White-Hart, in Cheapside, 
near the Poultry. M,poc,LI.” 8vo., Pp xx and 75. 

. E, 


Aursors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“Dead! The dead year is lying at my feet, 
In this strange hour the past and future meet ; 
There is no present, no land in the vast sea ; 
Appalled, I stand here in eternity.” “uc 


Replies. 


THE RUTHVEN PEERAGE. 
(6 §. vii. 87, 109, 153, 168, 198.) 

Mr. Rovuyp discusses this subject at some 
length, without throwing new light on it. He 
gives an incorrect view of the statements made 
by Mr. Foster, which are, Preface, p. iv, “A 
barony created by Charles II. has been either 
wilfully grafted on to, or carelessly confused with, 
a coronation (or courtesy) barony of George I. and 
George IT. have...... separated the original and 
genuine dignity from the later and questionable 
title.” 

Under Ruthven in the body ef the Peerage are 
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two s headed “The Barony created by 
Charles fi. and “The Coronation Barony.” As 
to the latter, Mr. Foster in a foot-note says, “ The 
English doctrine of the indefeasibility of peerage, 
and of the blood being indelibly ennobled b 
sitting in Parliament, does not obtain in Scotland, 
where the right is always traversible.” 

Unless he means to state that an hereditary 
peerage of Scotland was created by George I. by 
summons, this foot-note is absolutely unmeaning. 
Mr. Rovunn’s whole argument is an attempt to 
draw away attention from the important points 
in the Ruthven case, which are: first, that the 
male line having failed in 1701, the title was 
retained on the Union Roll, 1707, by those who 
were in a position to ascertain, and were bound to 
ascertain, whether grounds existed for such re- 
tention ; second, that in their elaborate report in 
1740, made before the patent was burnt, the 
Lords of Session recognized the right of an heir 
general to the barony. 

Mr. Rovnp states that “the alleged right to 
this barony is even now traversible,” and brings 
forward Oxenford, Rutherford, Lindores, and 
Newark as examples of assumptions of title that 
have been formally disallowed. Surely this is a 
most unlucky line of argument for him. The 
votes given under these different titles were 
challenged, or the cases inquired into and de- 
cided upon, or, at least, the titular peer was 
prohibited from voting till his right been 
established. 

Nothing of all this has occurred in the Ruth- 
ven case, and we may be sure that, as a good deal 
of feeling prevailed among the peers of Scotland, 
both as to wrongful assumption of titles and as to 
contested elections of representative peers, some 
challenge would have been made between 1707 
and 1883 had there been feasible ground for it. 

Mr. Foster, however, has not “ brought to light 
a state of things which has hitherto been unsus- 
pected.” The succession to this title has been much 
discussed, for example, by the late John Riddell 
and James Maidment—two Scottish peerage 
lawyers whose names and works are not unknown 
in England. 


Mr. Woopwarp is good enough to refer me to 

a work which he fears “Mr. Rounp cannot be 
uainted with, for he makes no reference to it.” 
AsI quoted verbatim, in the course of my argu- 
ment, a most emphatic passage from this very 
work, your readers will be able to judge for them- 
selves of the extent of Mr. Woopwarp’s acquaint- 
ance with it. With reference to his “surprise at 
finding Mr. Rounp quoting with approbation the 
dictum of Lord Mansfield,” I would point out 
that I neither quoted it with approbation nor the 
reverse, but merely called attention to it as the 
dictum which, whether right or wrong, rules with 


the Committee of Privileges, and in virtue of 
which, as I may remind Mr. Woopwarp, Lord 
Kellie has been adjudged his earldom of Mar. 
No one can have a greater respect than myself for 
Mr. Riddell’s invaluable works, in which his vast 
learning and his rare impartiality should excite 
our warmest admiration. But Mr. Woopwarp 
must have forgotten that cases of peerage are 
decided by the House of Lords, and not by 
“students of Scottish peerage law.” Whatever 
may be the views of the latter authorities, they 
will not affect the principles which have guided 
the decisions of the Lords. Of these principles 
Mr. Hewlett writes, as a practical and experienced 
lawyer 

“ With regard to the descent of Scottish Dignities, it 
appears to be a rule of law, as decided in the cases of 
.--+.-that where the origin of the dignity is unknown, 
the presumption is that it was, in its creation, limited 
to the heirs male of the body of the grantee.” —WNoles 
and Dignities in the Peerage of Scotland, 1882. 

And Lord Redesdale, in his recent Letter, has re- 
asserted his adherence to them :— 


* As to the legal presumption of Scotch peerage law 
in cases in which no instrument of creation appears...... 
To treat such judgments as decisions which are not to be 
held as authorities would be very injurious, and attended 
with serious consequences.” 


It may be added that, even if Lord Mansfield’s 
dictum is incorrect in the case of the older digni- 
ties, I question whether it would not truthfully 
apply to the majority of those created, like Ruth- 
ven, after the middle of the seventeenth century. 
J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton, 


May I be allowed to suggest that the continu- 
ance of this barony to the ancestress of the present 
Lord Ruthven, by insertion in the Union Roll 
and by the issue of coronation summons, shows 
either that the patent (then extant) was in her 
favour, or else evidences a very marked intention 
on the part of the Court of St. James to continue 
the title to heirs general? This may be accounted 
for by the fact that the chief honours of the house 
of Ruthven had been destroyed by the first Stuart 
king of England, and the Hanoverian sovereigns 
may have desired to make such reparation to the 
younger branch as lay in their power, without 
directly attributing to James J. and VI. the cruel 
perfidy by which his young cousins, the third 
Earl of Gowrie and Alexander Ruthven, suffered. 
In this view of the transaction Lyon and Ulster 
may be right in letting the matter rest, instead of 
stirring it up as Mr. Foster has done. Anyhow, 
there is no such antagonism between them as to 
call for partisan warmth. Consideration of the 
following dates will, perhaps, clear up some diffi- 
culties :— 

May 28, 1584, First Earl of Gowrie executed. 

Aug. 5, 1600, Third Earl of Gowrie and his 
brother killed at Perth. 
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«+++ 1651, Ruthven barony created. 

April, 1701, David, second Lord Ruthven, 
d.s. 

May 1, 1707, Union Roll prepared, containing 
the name of Lord Ruthven in its proper place as 
forty-second of the forty-nine barons. 

Oct. 20, $714, Coronation of George I. 

1724, Sir William Cuningham-Ruthven, 
third and last baronet of Cuningham-head, d.s.p. 

Oct. 11, 1727, Coronation of George IT. 

sseeee 1732, Isabel Baroness Ruthven died. 

March 15, 1750, Freeland House destroyed by 
fire. Siema. 


Tue Haics or Bemersype (6" §. vii. 102, 152, 
194).—It is doubtless convenient for Inquirer to 
avoid discussion as to the consequences of, and 
inferences to be drawn from, Anthony Haig’s law- 
suit in 1671; it iseasy, too, for him to put for- 
ward his ipse dixit that the “representation” 
is not affected by “ the manner in which Anthony 
Haig completed his title to the estate in 1672” ; 
but he cannot avoid the fact that the decision of 
the Court of Session in 1671 most distinctly proves 
that David Haig, Anthony’s father, did not obtain 
Bemersyde as heir to his elder brothers (as In- 
QUIRER asserted), but only by deed of gift from 
his uncle, William Haig. 

Txquirer now says, “ The gift of Mr. William 
Haig’s escheat to his nephew David rather tends 
to show that the latter was his heir.” Iam glad 
he has come to agree with Mr. Russell that 
William did make David his heir; but had In- 
quireR studied the subject more carefully he 
would know that this same escheat was procured 
from the Crown (p. 218) by William Macdowell, 
David Haig’s maternal uncle, and presented by 
him to David upon the latter marrying Hibernia 
Scholes (p. 225). Also about this date David 
obtained from his uncles the “ bond and obliga- 
tion of reversion and right of redemption ” of Lord 
Hay of Yester’s mortgage, which William Haig, 
an outlawed and ruined man, after his flight to 
Holland, had pledged to William Macdowell as 
security for a loan (p. 217). William Haig, then, 
could not have bestowed this right of redemption, 
even had he been so minded, upon his eldest sur- 
viving nephew Robert, without either first re- 
deeming it from, or gaining the consent of, Mac- 
dowell ; and it was perfectly natural that Mac- 
dowell should give the preference to his younger 
nephew, David Haig, the seventh son, who was 
living with him at Groningen, and was on the 
point of making a rich marriage. In this manner, 
by an apparently sufficient title, David Haig came 
into possession of Bemersyde in 1637, and it was 
not until 1671 that the Court of Session pro- 
nounced this title to have been informal and void 
by reason of William Haig’s forfeiture. 

With regard to what Isquirer is pleased to 


call “the recently asserted identity of Robert of 
Bemersyde with Robert, farmer at Throsk,” the 

digree I have cited is by no means “ recent,” 
ut was compiled upon the authority of members 
of the Clackmannanshire branch of the Haigs, in 
generations gone by, very long before there was 
any prospect of the failure of David Haig’s line ; 
and it has remained ever since distinctly opposed 
to Obadiah Haig’s statement, now proved by Mr. 
Russell to be untrue, that Andrew (who was 
actually laird of Bemersyde from 1620 till his 
death in 1627) and Robert, with five other 
brothers, left Bemersyde about 1630 because their 
mother had married again, (!) and, excepting 
David, were all supposed to have perished in the 
Bohemian wars. 

Now this Clackmannanshire pedigree is corro- 
borated by evidence lately brought to light by 
Mr. Russell, and pointed out in my former letter. 
This evidence (1) proves that Robert Haig was 
disinherited through the action of his uncle 
William ; (2) it accounts for Robert settling at 
Throsk by showing that it was the property of his 
father’s great friend, Lord Mar (and I may here- 
mention that the Clackmannanshire Haigs, not- 
withstanding their humbler position, always con- 
tinued on friendly terms with the Erskines of 
Mar) ; (3) it proves by a decision of the Court 
of Session that Robert Haig’s younger brother 
David obtained Bemersyde not as _heir-at-law, 
but by mere deed of gift ; (4) it proves the worth- 
less character of the statements in Obadiah Haig’s 
genealogy concerning the fate of the elder sons of 
James Haig, seventeenth laird, and shows that 
Anthony Haig, of Bemersyde, was either wholly 
ignorant of the fate of his uncles, or wilfully 
allowed a grave error to remain uncorrected in 
this genealogy, which has ed with the public 
as correct from 1798, when Douglas published his 
Baronage, until Mr. Russell’s book appeared in 
1881. 

Surely a family pedigree supported by inde- 
pendent and circumstantial evidence such as Mr. 
Russell has adduced is in the highest degree 
entitled to be called an “authentic document.” 
It is assuredly far superior to many so-called 
“authorities ” from whom, or by whom, “ proved 
and registered” pedigrees have, even “ recently,” 
been compiled ; and for an instance of what [ 
allude to, I would refer Inquirer to a correspond- 
ence between Mr. Joseph Foster and the Lyon King 
of Arms, which he will find in Mr. Foster's Col- 
lectanea Genealogica and the Gencalogist for 
October last. 

Had Ixquirer any acquaintance with early 
parish registers, he would know that they very 
rarely give even the residences of the persons to 
whom they refer, far less any particulars as to 
their pedigree ; and as to mention of Robert Haig 
in any deed of sasine during his tenure of Throsk, 
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it is most improbable that a disinherited and im- 
poverished man, such as Robert is clearly shown 
to have been, would have occasion to men- 
tioned in a document of that description. Also, 
Robert Haig’s tenure of Throsk was in all pro- 
bability a yearly one, and at that period written 
farm agreements were the exception. But to 
sup that in such a document any man would 
be described as “son, or brother, of the laird of 
$o-and-so” is simply childish. 

Let me conclude with a word as to InquirER 
himself. It could serve no useful purpose to pro- 
long a correspondence with a writer who seems to 
be seeking not so much after facts as controversy. 
I have no intention, therefore, of again troubling 
the readers of “ N. & Q.,” who may well by this 
time be heartily tired of “‘ The Haigs of Bemer- 
syde.” C. E. Hate. 

New University Ciub, 


A Fresca Despatca, 1606 vii. 206).— 
‘The despatch of which Mr. Hatiiwett-Paivuirrs 
is in search is that of La Boderic, of April 5, 1608. 
It is quoted in Von Raumer’s Briefe aus Paris, 
ii. 276, of which the work referred to is a transla- 
tion. I have not this translation with me, but 
probably there is a misprint in it. 

Samvuet R. Garpiner. 

Ricwarp Wooprorrs, or Basinestoxe (6% §, 
vii. 189).—If F. R. H. will communicate with me, 
the Vicar of Basingstoke, he may obtain copious 
information about Richard Woodroffe himself and 
his descendants, but not about his parentage, as 
the parish registers of Basingstoke do not go 
further back than 1641. 

J. E. Mituarp, D.D. 


The Rectory, Basingstoke. 


Tuomas Surpman (2™ vi. 456; 4" S. xi. 
177).—I am desirous of knowing something of the 
descendants of Thomas Shipman, of whom a few 
biographical particulars have already appeared in 
“*N. & Q.” at the above references. His admission 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, is noted in Prof. 
Mayor's Admissions to the College of St. John, 
Cambridge, p. 100, a book for which all genealo- 
gists ought to be | grateful to him. Thomas 

hipman married Margaret, daughter of John 
Trafford, who was living, his widow, in 1696. I 
have not yet found his or her will. They had 
issue, with three other sons and three daughters, 
an eldest surviving son, William Shipman, who 
had issue Trafford Shipman, of Mansfield, co. 
Notts, who married at Pontefract, April 26, 1739, 
Mary, daughter of Christopher Reynoldson, of 
Askrigg, co. York, and had William Shipman, 
born at Mansfield, and Charles Shipman, also born 
there June 24,1741. I shall be much obliged to 
any of your correspondents interested in the Ship- 
man pedigree, for which I have made some collec- 


tions, if they will communicate with me, and shall 

be happy to afford any information I possess on 

the subject. Georce W. MarsHALL, 
60, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Newsery, tHe (6" §. vii. 124).— 
The Circle of the Sciences in its complete form 
consists, I believe, of seven volumes. Attracted 
by their diminutive appearance, I bought a set 
exposed on a bookseller’s stall in Edinburgh some 
years ago, and have always congratulated myself 
on the acquisition. The two volumes wanting in 
R. R.’s set are “Geography” and “Chronology.” 
My copies of these are both of the first edition in 
1748, dedicated to the Marquess of Blandford and 
Earl of Euston ; the other volumes are of the 
second and third editions. They are really useful 
and well-compiled little books, and I should be 
glad to be informed whether anything is known 
of their authorship. W. D. Macray. 


Tae Jews anv THE Irish Peerace vii. 
188).—Sir Sampson Gideon, Bart., son of Samp- 
son Gideon, a Jewish stock-broker, was raised to 
the peerage of Ireland in October, 1789, as Baron 
Eardley of Spalding, co. Lincoln. His wife was a 
daughter of Sir John Eardley-Wilmot, and a few 
months previous to his elevation to the peerage 
he assumed the surname and arms of Eardley. 
Lord Eardley died at an advanced age in 1824, 
without male issue, when the title — —— 


River-namine (6™ §. vii. 126).—In confirma- 
tion of Mr. Kerstaxke’s argument that the name 
of a river originally ascended from its mouth or 
estuary to its tributaries, I beg to mention that 
the river Skirfare, the Littondale tributary of the 
Wharfe, is called Wharfe in a deed, dated 1748, 
referring to property in the upper part of Litton- 
dale:— 

* Also one dale or parcel of ground called News Yate 
Dale, the upper end adjoining to the high road leading 
betwixt Haltongill and Litton, and the lower end cross- 
ing the river Wharfe, the lands of Thomas Metcalfe 
lying on the north-west side thereof and those of Thomas 
Lambert on the south-east.” 

“Also one other dale or parcel of ground called 
Channel Syke Dale, adjoining on the north-west side to 
the lands of Josias Dawson and on the south-east to 
those of Thomas Lambert, the lower end going to the 
river Wharfe aforesaid and the higher end to the lands 
of the said Josias Dawson, All which said premises are 
situate, lying, and being within the precincts and terri- 
tories of Halton-gill aforesaid.” 

Cuarues A. Feperer. 

Bradford. 


“THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LEATHER” (6% §. 
vi. 515).—Your correspondent will find the ex- 
pression “ nothing like leather” in both Bohn’s 
Handbook of Proverbs and Hazlitt’s English 
Proverbs. To call up a reminiscence of early child- 
hood, the following is the “ fable in verse” to which 
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he refers, though I cannot vouch for its being cor- 
rect verbatim :— 
«*A town feared a siege, and held grave consultation 
What was the best method of fortification. 
A grave, skilful mason gave in his opinion 
That nothing but stone could secure the dominion, 
A carpenter said, though that was well - ae 
It was better by far to defend it with oak. 
A cobbler, much wiser than both these together, 
~~ ‘Try what you please, sirs, there’s nothing like 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

As early as 1810—it could not be later, than 
1811—a volume of fables was given to me; it was 
small 8vo. It must have had two hundred pages 
or more, a fable on the lower half of the page 
and a woodcut illustrating it on the upper half. I 
distinctly remember that one of the fables was 
“ The Town in Danger of a Siege,” and the illustra- 
tion, the townsmen considering the matter. I 
believe the book was entitled sop’s Fables, and 
that there was the name of an editor on the title- 
page. Could it be Wraxall or Croxall ? 


Craven. 


The spelling-book inquired for is Mavor’s. 
R. H. Busx. 


“A Snort History or MInisters 
ix Great Britain ” (6% §. vi. 489) was written 
by Eustace Budgell, author of Memoirs of the 
Illustrious Family of the Boyles. H. 8. 


It was written by William Sliford, and a second 
edition published in 1741, 8vo. (Watt, Alli- 
bone, s.7.). Wittiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


ELUcer. 


DersysHireE Freenoipers, 1633 (6" §S, vi. 
514).—I have been endeavouring to decipher the 
abbreviations mentioned by your correspondent, 
and make the following suggestions, viz., that 
in “alloc l’re” the first word is an assimilation of 
ab hoc, and the two words being joined to “l’re” 
==Tlare (abl. from Latin lar), it signifies “ from this 
house or abode,” ¢.¢. some one disclaiming his 
residence at the place stated, having perhaps pre- 
viously lived there. “ P’cator,” I should say, is 
short for piscator, fisherman, the meandering 
Derwent and its small tributaries being about the 
time mentioned the favourite resort of “ ye honest 
Tzaak Walton” and his followers. The explanation 
of the third abbreviation I must leave to minds 
of more inventive genius than my own, and will 
attempt no suggestion of it, though the latter, 
I admit, like necessity, is very often the parent of 
invention. P. B. D. 


Guy Fawkes (6 §. vi. 516).—He was de- 
scended from the Fawkeses of Farnley, an eminent 
family during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


and born at York, 1570. He was the only son of 
Edward Fawkes, died 1578, who was second son of 
William Fawkes, Registrar of the Exchequer Court. 
Guy received his ear ly education at the free school 
in “ Le Horse Fayre,” near the city of York, where, 
according to Fuller( W orthies, vol.ii. p.540), Thomas 
Morton, afterwards Bishop of Durham, was a con- 
temporary. John Pulleyne, B.A., was master of this 
school 1575-1590. Fawkes was probably a Protestant 
by birth and education ; how long he remained at 
York school does not o— to be known. His 
mother married, secondly, Dionis Baynebrigge, a 
gentleman residing at Scotton, near Knaresborough, 
where Guy lived until he attained to manhood. 
Here he met many young men of strong Catholic 
feelings—the Pulleynes, Percys, Vavasours, and 
others—whereupon he became a zealous convert to 
the Roman Catholic faith. That his zeal, distorted 
by superstition and fanaticism, ultimately outran 
his discretion cannot be doubted. He served in the 
Spanish army 1593-1604, with alleged distinction. 
Should your correspondent T. C., or any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” who may be anxious to 
know more of the history of the principal actor 
in the Gunpowder Plot, care to read an interesting 
amphlet, entitled The Fawkes of York, by Robert 
Davies, F.S.A., published by Nichols of West- 
minster, 1850, I shall be happy to forward my 
copy for perusal. I dare say, however, the pamphlet 
is of easy access at some of the numerous bookstalls 
of the metropolis. James NicHoison. 
Murton, Berwick-upon-T weed. 


I have been told that he was of Italian origin, 
and his name properly Guido Foschetti. 
R. H. Busx. 


Tae Nomeration or Hich Noumsers (6% §, 
vi. 466).—If we stopped at billion, the French 
innovation might have been defended, by regard- 
ing million as the mille multiplied by itself once, 
and the milliard twice,as any square and cube 
come of one and two multiplications. But it 
would never do to call them the first and second 

wers. As soon as trillion is used, it can only 
G for the third power of that of which billion is 
the second. How entirely indefensible is the late 
French perversion when extended will be seen 
by observing that the logarithms of what it would 
call a billion, trillion, and quadrillion are 9, 12, 15, 
where they ought to be in the ratios of 2, 3, 4; 
and those of Locke’s correct billion, trillion, and 
quadrillion are accordingly 12, 18, and 24. It is 
not, I think, in astronomy, but in very practical 
applications to evidence of the calculus of chances, 
that such numbers will chiefly be needed. They 
have been so used by nobody, perhaps, more than 
by Mr. Proctor, even before beginning the periodi- 
cal Knowledge with popular lessons thereon. Yet 
during those lessons, in a very early number, by sub- 
stituting a guess for calculation, he erred, as could 
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easily be shown, some quadrillionfold! A report 
being current that he thought a comet might end 
this world in fifteen years, he wished it known, 
urbi et orbi, that he considered her more likely to 
avoid that fate for fifteen million. The chances of 
safety during fifteen years may be tolerably set 
at somewhat over fourteen thousand to one, but 
the chance of continuing fifteen millions is cer- 
tainly not a quadrillionth of the small fourteen 
thousandth chance of an encounter within fifteen. 
It may be said this case pertains to astronomy as 
well as to evidence, but it might just as easily 
have arisen on some simple gaming question, 
Indeed, though the data are astronomical they 
involve no very high number, the very highest 
used being but about 2,116,000,000; namely, 
the ratio of a whole spherical surface to the 
earth’s disc as subtended at the sun. 
E. L. Garserr. 


Giamis Castie (6 vii. 88, 195).—The 
story inquired for by Mr. Marsnatt is “The 
Wizard’s Son,” which was begun in the November 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine. A story about 
the same subject appeared several years ago in 
Blackwood, and, probably because the conclusion 
seemed rather lame, a promise was made that at 
some future time we should have a continuation. 
The promise has not yet been fulfilled, at least so 
far as I know. G. W. Tomson. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1876, con- 
tained an article on the Glamis secret room. 
write from memory, but I am pretty sure it will 
be found as I have indicated. 1 do not recollect 
that it was by Mrs. Oliphant, however. 

Grorce Anous. 

1, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W, 


Cuaracter or A Gentieman (6% S. vi. 489). 
—Kadroxdyafos is one of the favourite words of 
the Socratic school, signifying “a man of worth 
and honour.” It belongs to person and manners, 
not to rank or station, and answers to the English 
“perfect gentleman.” In the pages of Aristo- 
phanes, Xenophon, Plato, and Diogenes Laertius* 
wre numerous examples of this expressive epithet, 
a definition of which is thus given by Xenophon: 
dyafots tas Yvyds, xai rods Kadovs Ta 
(Mem., 1L., 6, 30). 

hat constituted a perfect gentleman in the 
eyes of Socrates may be gathered from the cha- 
racter of Isomachus in the (Zconomics. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle (Eth., 1. iv. c. 3) this state of per- 
fection is inseparable from magnanimity. “It is, 


* Laert., De Pythag., viii. 16. Sympos. (Oxford ed.), 
pp- 61, 64, 69, 79, 86, 93. Cf. Tambl., Vit. Pyth, x. 51; 
xi. 54; xvii. 73; xxvii. 124,129. Xen., Mem., I. i. 16, 
ii. 2, 48, vi. 13, 14; IL. 6,16, 24, 27; IIT. 5, 15, 19, 
vill. 5; 1V. 2, 23, vii. 1. Anab.., ii. 6, 19. Atistoph., 
ed. Brunck.. Lond., 1823, N. 101, 797; B. 728, 1236; 
*Im., 185, 735, 


in truth, difficult,” he writes, “to be magnanimous > 
for it is impossible, except a man be distinguished 
by worth and honour.” Xadreriv 
peyadoyvyoyv ov yap te dvev Kadoxd- 
yabias’ 

KaAoxdyafos is supposed to have come into 
use soon after the glorious battles of Marathon 
and Platza, events which naturally produced a 
class of men who had no claim to rank with the 
old aristocracy (Eupatride). Their brave and 
noble conduct, however, entitled them to some 
mark of distinction, placing them more on an 
equality with citizens of ancient descent (Autoch- 
thones). Wituiam Prarr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Hanpy-Danpy (6" 8. vi. 533).—With respect 
to this game, Halliwell, in his Popular Rhymes 
(p. 216), says :— 

“ This game is now played as follows :—A child hides 
something in one band, and then places both fists end- 
ways on each other, crying,— 

* Handy-dandy riggledy ro, 
Which will you have, high or low?’ 
Or, sometimes, the following distich,— 
* Handy-dandy, 
Which good hand will you have ?” 
The party addreszed either touches one hand, or guesses 
in which one the article (whatever it may be) is placed. 
If he guesses rightly he wins its contents ; if wrongly, he 
loses an equivalent...... This is one of the oldest English 
games in existence, and appears to be alluded to in Piers 
Ploughman, ed. Wright, p. 69 :— 
* Thanne wowede Wrong 
Wisdom ful yerne, 
To maken pees with his pens, 
Handy-dandy played.’” 

Ben Jonson alludes to the game in Bartholomew 
Fair, IL. :— 

“ Cokes. Youth, youth, &c.; where's this youth now? 
Aman must call upon him for his own good or yet he 
will not appear. Look here, here’s for him ; [shows his 
purse} handy dandy, which hand will he have?” 

Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakspeare, in 
vol. ii. p. 167, quotes from A Free Discourse 
touching the Murmurers of the Tymes, MS. :— 

“They hould safe your childrens pene, and 
play with your majestie as men play with little children 
at handye dandye, which hand will you have, when they 
are disposed to keep anything from them.” 

The Discourse is an address to King James I. 

Again, the game is mentioned in Urquhart’s 
Rabelais, bk. iii. c. 21, p. 36 (ed. Bohn, 1849):— 

“ Take her, or not take her, 
Off, or on : 
Handy-dandy is your lot. 
When her name you write, you blot.” 

Mr. J. Clough Robinson, in his Dialect of Leeds, 
calls the game handy-pandy. 

In North Yorkshire, however, I have always 
heard the following .said, whenever the game was 
played :— 


yes 
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“ Nievie, nievie, nack, 
Whether hand wilta tak! 
Under or aboon, 
Fur a singul hauf-croon ?” 
In illustration of which lines I would quote from 
Scott, St. Ronan’s Well, c. xxx., sub fin.:— 

‘ Na, na,’ answered the boy; ‘ he’s « queer auld cull, 
he disna frequent wi’ other folk, but lives upby at the 
Cleikum. He gave me half-a-crown yince, and forbade 
me to play it awa’ at pitch and toss.’ 

“* And you disobeyed him, of course?’ 

“«Na, 1 didna disobeyed him. I played it awa’ at 
neevie-neevie-nick-nack,’ 

Mr. W. H. Patterson, in his Glossary of Antrim 
and Down (E.D.S.), gives :-— 

* Nievy, navy, nick nack, 
Which han’ will ye tak’, 
The right or the wrang? 
I'll beguile ye if I can.” 
The conditions of the game are similar to those 
cited above. A similar tetrastich is used in Scot- 
land. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 

The following examples confirm and illustrate 
Dr. Nicnotson’s explanation :— 

“ Who so hath seene young Lads (to sport themselves) 

Run in a lowe ebbe to the sandy shelues: 

Where seriously they worke in digging welles, 

‘Or building childish forts of Cockle-shels : 

Or liquid water to each other bandy; 

Or with the Pibbles play at handy-dandy.” 

Browne's Brit. Past., pt. i, 1613, p. 85. 
“To cheat men’s Works they ve got a trick 
By Handy-Dandi'd Rhetorick.” 
Naps upon Parnassus, 1658, E 3 verso. 
Earlier still Skelton has it :— 
“ Albertus de modo significandi, 
And Donatus be dryuen out of scole ; 
Prisians hed broken now handy dandy, 
And Jnter didascolos is rekened for a fole.”’ 
Skelton’s Speke Parrot, 1. 176. 
R. BR. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

This game was played in South-east Cornwall in 
my childhood precisely as described by Dr. 
Nicuotson, but the words recited were,— 

“ Handy dandy, 
Sugary candy, 
High, Jack, or low?” 
See Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, fifth ed., p. 216. 
Wa. Pencetty. 
Torquay. 
When I was a child it was 
“Handy Andy, © 
Picardy pandy, 
Which hand will you have?” 
in North Lincolnshire. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Virti (6% §S. vi. 536).—This word is used by Sir 
Walter Scott in St. Ronan’s Well, chap. iii.: “ Here 
he used to amuse the society by telling stories 


about Garrick, Foote, Bonnel, Thornton, and Lord 
Kelly, and delivering his opinions in matters of 
taste and vertu.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


I would refer L. A. R. to Prof. Skeat’s Zty- 
mological Dictionary. G. Fisner. 


Wa. Hivcks, Encraver §. vi. 535).— 
William Hincks, painter and engraver, a native 
of Waterford, was apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
and self taught. He tried historical, allegorical, 
portrait, and miniature painting, and designed 
some illustrations for an edition of Tristram 
Shandy. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
from 1781 to 1797. Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


A family of this name lived in Belfast for many 
years. One member was the late Archdeacon of 
Connor, and lived at Billy, near Bushmills, co. 
Antrim, near which place his second wife (a Miss 
Lewis) still resides. The artist was, I think, 
father of this archdeacon, and one of his sons was, 
I believe, an artist in Canada. The elder Mr. 
Hincks’s daughters lived at 18, Wellington 
Place, ye — member of the family 
was, and per still is, matron at the Ro 
School, a 

Harry Macavray FirzGiszon. 


Wixp versus Fanners (6% §. vii. 185).— 
Fanners are alluded to in Scott’s Old Mortality, 
chap. vii., where Mause says to Lady Margaret :— 

“ And since your leddyship is pleased to speak 0” part- 
ing wi’ ue, [am free to tell you a piece o’ my mind in 
another article. Your leddyship and the steward hae 
been pleased to propose that my son Cuddie suld work 
in the barn wi’ a new-fangled machine for dighting the 
corn frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of 
Divine Providence, by raising wind for your leddyship’s 
ain particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it 
by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dispensa- 
tion of wind Providence was pleased to send upon the 
sheeling-hill.” 

To this passage the following note is added :— 

“ Probably something similar to the barn fanners now 
used for winnowing corn, which were not, however, 
used in their present shape until about 1730. They were 
objected to by the more rigid sectaries on their first in- 
troduction, upon such reasoning as that of honest Mause 
in the text.”—Abbotsford edition, vol, ii. p. 439. 
Fanners seem to have been in use in England in 
the fourteenth century. See Rogers’s Hestory of 
Agriculture and Prices, i. 549, 572 ; ii. 566, 571. 
These implements seem to have been known from 
time immemorial in the east. In Isaiah we read, 
“ The oxen likewise, and the young asses that ear 
the ground shall eat clean provender, which hath 
been winnowed with the shovel and with the fan” 
(xxx, 24). In St. Matthew we find the following : 
“ Whose fan is in his hand, and he will throughly 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 


er” (iii. 12). Epwarp Peacock. 
gw Manor, Brigg. 
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Fasten Tusspay=Surove Tvespar (6" §. 
vi. 166, 334; vii. 112)—The term Fasten, or 
Fastern’s, Eve used to be, and probably is still, 
the only one by which Shrove Tuesday was known 
in the north of Scotland. Thirty years ago, in 
the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire, the school 
children always had a half-holiday on Fasten’s 
Eve, when they were in the habit of engaging in 
foot-ball and other out-of-door games. A stand- 
ing dinner dish in the farmhouses on this day 
was a huge bowl of beef brose, into which the 

idwife’s wedding-ring had previously been 
, , and which was partaken of in common 
by all the unmarried members of the family. The 
individual who was fortunate enough to secure 
the ring was deemed especially lucky, and would, 
it was reckoned, be successful in his or her 
matrimonial projects. In the evening there was 
an ad libitum consumption of “ sautie bannocks,” 
a species of oatmeal pan, or rather girdle, cakes. 
The manufacture of these was usually preceded by 
a round of “ fortune telling” by means of the eggs 
to be used in their composition. The eggs were 
broken one by one and dropped into a wine-glass, 
when one of the senior members of the party— 
usually a female—read the horoscope of each one 
resent in succession by the appearances which 
is or her “ge resented when looked at through 
the glass. ways understood the term Fasten 
Eve to mean the eve Lave a the Lenten fast. 
Though there is comparatively little religious 
observance of what are termed Church festivals 
in that Presbyterian country, yet there has been 
a regular traditional secular observance of them 
handed down from Catholic times ; hencethe Fasten 
Tuesday celebrations and the eating of eggs on 
Pasch (Easter) Sunday morning. I may add 
that these festivals were held according to the old 
style of reckoning, as was also Christmas, which 
did not fall due until January 6, N.S., though its 
observance usually began on the fifth. 

ALEXANDER Parersoy. 
Barnsley. 


The name of Fastyngonge Tuesday was applied 
to Shrove Tuesday, in Norfolk, as early as 1440, 
It occurs in the records of the city of Norwich, 
given in Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. ii. p. 111, 1745. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ At Epworth peals are rung from 7 to 8 p.m. on the 
Saturday night next following Martinmas Day, and then 
on every Thursday and Saturday evening until the 
Saturday night before ‘Fasten’s Eve’ (7.¢, Shrove 
North’s Church Bells of Lincolnshire, 
p. 220. 


Marryy. 
Curistorner Moor (6 §. vi. 450; vii. 175). 
—The name Christopher occurs at least three times 
in Foster’s pedigree of the Mores of Barnborough ; 
indeed, Christopher Cresacre More, great-grand- 


son of Sir Thomas, wrote his life. He asserts a 
connexion between his family and the Irish family 
of Moore, but does not know exactly how it is. I 
should be grateful if Srrix would let me know 
more of the cousin, Sir Christopher More, of 
Loseby, and whether he left any descendants. It 
was asserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine about 
1805 (I quote from memory) that the last de- 
scendant of the Chancellor was then dead ; but 
since that a large number of male descendants 
have turned up ; the reason for their non-appear- 
ance before being, as Col. Moore, of Frampton 
Hall says, that the Catholic stem lopped off all 
the Protestant branches from the fami -_ 
OOR. 


“Tne Burrerriy’s Batt,” &c. (6" §. vii. 90, 
118, 136, 158, 178).—I can — settle the 
question as to the authorship of this poem, having 
quite recently seen the verses, in ’s own 
handwriting, as sent to Sir George Smart for 
setting to music. The MS. is in a valuable col- 
lection of autographs bequeathed by the musician 
to his daughter. The glee was written for the 
three princesses, daughters of George III. and 
pupils of Sir George, and was performed by them 
during one of their usual visits to i #4 


Hay (6% §, v. 128, 254).—HrronDELLE 
suggests that Og may be from Ugga, the lord’s 
name, and that the meaning would thus be 
“ Ugga’s enclosed meadow”; while Dr. Coarnock 
thinks Ogley, like Ugley in Essex, might trans- 
late “ great ture or place.” The latter, too, 
takes it that Hay usually means “ enclosure,” pro- 
perly “ what a hedge encloses.” May it not be 
that Ogley has a family relationship to Oakley? 
Compare phonetically the latter with Ogley (the o 
long). In Northamptonshire, a few miles south 
of Boctinghem Castle and on the outskirts of 
what at the present time is mapped as “ Rocking- 
hamshire or the Great Common,” and not far from 
“* King’s Wood,” are the villages of Little Oakley 
and Great Oakley. Half a mile from the latter is 
a farmhouse which also does duty as a roadside 
inn—a locality which goes by the name of Oakley 
Hay. The Forest of Rockingham, which belonged 
to the Norman kings, extended as far as Stamford 
on the north-east, fifteen miles from the Norman 
Castle of Rockingham. It is noteworthy that in 
the country about the Northamptonshire Oakleys 
oak trees are still met with in large —— 


Levis Famuity vi. 428, 494).—The arms 
of this illustrious French family, which held the 
dukedoms of Levis, Mirepoix, and Ventadour, 
were Or, three chevrons sable. They appear thus 
blazoned in one of the Salles des Croisades at 
Versailles for Guy III. de Levis, Maréchal de 
Mirepoix. The title of “ Maréchal de la Foy” 
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appears to have been given to Guy de Levis, 
Seigneur de Mirepoix, for his “ crusade” against 
the Albigenses, and it was retained by his descen- 
dants. J. Woopwarpb. 


Montrose. 


Crocks (6 vii. 165).—I am glad that 
some one besides myself has an interest in old 
clocks and watches, and finds the want of a proper 
chronological arrangement of the horological col- 
lections in the South Kensington Museum. It is 
a subject which very few persons seem to know 
anything about, and very few clockmakers will be 
found who know anything of the early history of 
the articles which they make. The South Ken- 
sington Museum contains a very large collection 
of beautiful and curious objects of all kinds, but 
it is the least instructive museum I have ever seen, 
simply from want of arrangement ; and did I not 
know and understand something relative to the 
history and classification of the objects exhibited 
I should learn very little from a visit there—por- 
celain, glass, goldsmiths’ work, metal work, China 
and Japan work, and articles of every description 
of art are all jumbled together in one confused mass, 
without any systematic chronological arrangement, 
which is absolutely necessary to enable any one to 
understand the history of any art or manufacture ; 
and a proper chronological arrangement is essen- 
tial to enable any one to learn the age, date, his- 
tory, or value of any object he may possess, and 
that wish is a motive which induces many persons 
to visit the museum ; and I have heard persons 
say they never learn anything there. Besides this a 
very large collection of curious and beautiful articles 
are jumbled together and stowed away in the dark 
chambers at the sides of the large courts, which 
are so dark that the labels cannot even be read, 
much less the objects examined, the courts them- 
selves being used for the display of the miscella- 
neous collections of beantiful and varied objects 
which private persons possess, and send there, 
seemingly as if they did not know what to do 
with them. Those, of course, cannot be classified 
or arranged. 

_ The collection of clocks and watches is a great 
jamble ; and they are not all together, nor are they 
classed or chronologically arranged, and they seem 
as if the exteriors were alone attended to, and the 
internal works utterly unheeded. I will give one 
example. The oldest, most interesting and 
curious clock that I know of is there, and is 
certainly the earliest domestic clock I have seen. 
It is made entirely of iron or steel, it is of small 
size,and its frame is ornamented with beautiful 
tabernacle work of architectural character, with 
buttresses, and crockets of the fifteenth 
century. The works seem to be entirely of steel, 


as brass was not used in clockmaking till the 
sixteenth century, and, so far as I could see, it 


has the original vertical verge and pallets and 
horizontal balance on the top, an extremely rare 
thing ; but it is placed so high up that one cannot 
examine it, and in so dark a position that one 
could hardly see it well if it were lower, so as to 
distinguish the parts and mechanism. Instead of 
being placed with the clocks, watches, and horo- 
metrical instruments, being made of iron, which 
is black and somewhat rusted with age, this 
most curious clock is (or was, for it is now twelve 
months since I was there) placed, as a specimen 
of old iron work, among the grilles and gratings 


and other fine specimens of the blacksmith’s art ! 


It was most probably made by an ingenious black- 
smith, for the blacksmiths and locksmiths were 
the earliest makers of clock and watches, which 
were also at first made entirely of steel, and there 
was at one time great rivalry between black- 
smiths and clockmakers with regard to large 
church clocks, the frames and wheels being all of 
forged iron. 

I have a very large collection of clocks and 
watches—about fifty of the former and not far 
short of one hundred of the latter—and I have, 
therefore, paid some attention to the matter, 
though I have now long ceased to collect, 

I frequently receive letters from persons making 
inquiries as to the ages and other matters con- 
cerning clocks and watches, asking for informa- 
tion as to names and dates of articles in their 
possession. Generally speaking neither dealers nor 
clockmakers know much about the true history of 
clocks or watches; and if there was a good chrono- 
logical collection at South Kensington, every one 
would be able to judge for himself; but it must be 


remembered, also, that every one would be able to- 


know the age and value of such articles, and there 
would be no more picking up bargains, as I have 
done in very many cases, because I happened to 
know something about the subject. The only 
good work which gives a concise illustrated his- 
tory of clocks and watches, together with the 
names and dates of clockmakers, is A T'reatise on 
Watchwork Past and Present, by Rev. H. L. Nel- 
thropp, who has a very good collection of watches. 
I am very much obliged to Mr. James Satter 
for drawing attention to the subject in “ N, & Q.,” 
and will send a continuation to this, giving sundry 
particulars about clocks. Octavius Moreay. 
(To be continued.) 


Examrpies or Ancient Caurca (6% 
vii. 85, 132, 216).—I am sorry to have elicited 
from Mr. Octavius Morean (ante, p. 216) a 
somewhat angry notice of my communication re- 
specting the date of the Nettlecombe chalice, and 
to have caused him annoyance at what he terms 
my off-hand manner ; but it is clearly a matter of 
opinion, and that gentleman is not infallible. I 


have referred to Mr, W. Cripps’s valuable work on- 
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Old English Plate,in which he gives a reduced 
copy of it taken from the Archeologia (vol. xiii. 
p. 407), and by its side he gives woodcuts of the 
chalice of Bishop Fox at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and that of Sir Thomas Pope at Trinity 
College, Oxford, of the date 1527. After quoting 
Mr. Ocravius Morean’s elaborate description of 
the Nettlecombe chalice, Mr. Cripps says :— 

“ The date is almost certainly 1459, though from the 

want of examples it is difficult to positively assign the 
date letter, for it might possibly stand for 1479. Its 
shape and many other points of resemblance to the 
chalice given by Bishop Fox to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, which is undoubtedly of the year 1511, seem to 
point to the later, but the enamelling and the hall mark 
to the earlier. year as the date of its make.” 
He adds, “ Much of Mr. Morgan’s description of 
the Nettlecombe chalice is applicable to all three 
alike.” The date letter, upon which Mr. MorGan 
founds his opinion, is a Lombardic B, the same 
character which we know, from existing examples, 
was used both in 1479 and again in 1519. There 
is no undoubted example of any date letters be- 
tween the spoon of Henry VI. in 1445, and the 
Anathema Cup at Pembroke College of 1481; 
any intermediate letter being at present pro- 
blematical. The similarity of the three pieces 
above alluded to in form and ornamentation con- 
vinces me that the Nettlecombe chalice is assign- 
able to the year 1519, and not to 1459. These 
are my reasons; but I do not presume to be Sir 
Oracle, but your humble servant, as before, and still 
open to conviction. W. ©. 


At St. Kew, a little Cornish place, named, 
curiously, after a Somersetshire recluse, the church 
plate is old, and of great interest. It includes 
a hanap, or chalice of English manufacture, dating 
from 1598. This is an excellent specimen of the 
silversmith’s art in the Renaissance period. St. 
Kew, formerly called Lanow, must not be con- 
founded with St. Kea, whose chalice and paten, 
already referred to by Mr. Fautow, belonged to 
‘Cardinal René d’Amboise. Harry 


I have a very fine old incised leather case of 
the fifteenth century, inside which is the — 
ing note : “ This case contained the original sacra- 
mental plate in Welnetham Parva Church, an 
addition to which having been made, this case was 
rendered useless. H. 8. Hasted, Rector.” What 
has become of this interesting medizval chalice 
and paten? I should much like to know their 
whereabouts ; but I fear, knowing what I do of 
the folly of the ritualistic clergy at the beginning 
of the movement, that they were melted when the 
said “addition” was made. Many an old chalice 
and flagon were put into the melting-pot to be 
transformed into the Ecclesiological Society’s 
patterns. J. 


Ay Easter (6 §. vii. 209).—It is not 
easy to see the symbolism of the veal. The 


Paschal lamb is certainly a very favourite dish, 
and I have known people who could ill afford it 
think it as great a duty to buy it for their Easter 
dinner as plum-pudding on Christmas Day. Brady, 
Clavis Calendaria, i. 284, says :— 

“The custom of eating tansy-puddings and cakes at 
Easter (now confined to some few places distant from 
the Metropolis) was introduced by the monks whereby 
symbolically to keep in remembrance the bitter herds in 
use among the Jews at this season: though at the same 
time bacon was always part of the Easter fare, to denote 
a contempt of Judaism. The Jews themselves, however, 
long since contrived to diminish the bitter flavour of the 
tansy by making it into a pickle for their Paschal Lamb, 
from whence we borrowed the custom of taking Mint 
yw! Sugar as a general sauce for that description of 

Lamb is the Easter dish in Rome as in England; 
and little lambs in sugar, more or less ornamented, 
fill the confectioners’ shops for presents to children. 

R. H. Busx. 


When a boy at home, as regularly as pancakes 
on Shrove Tuesday we expected fish for dinner on 
Good Friday, and veal, with lemon, followed by a 
custard, for dinner on Easter Sunday ; but I never 
heard any reason assigned. (I may observe, in 
passing, I was born on a Good Friday.) Many 
people yet have veal at Easter; but whether be- 
cause it is then in season or not I cannot say. 
I do it merely from long habit, and because it 
reminds me of home and boyish days. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Ricnarpsow’s Ercatyes (6" §. vii. 207).—The 
etching inscribed “ Nil admirari” is a portrait of 
H(enry) S(t. John), L(ord) Biolingbroke). I have 
a volume, dated 1753, containing his letter to 
Windham, &c., in which is inserted this etching. 

° H. 8. W. 
[F. G. writes to the same effect. ] 


Bieevine or THE Nose vi. 536).—That 
bleeding of the nose was considered a sign of 
friendship, as well as of love, appears by the follow- 
ing, copied from an original paper in my posses- 
sion, written in 1710, which gives an account, from 
notes taken on the spot, of the recovery of the 
body of Sir Cloudesley Shovell, after his ship- 
wreck and temporary burial in the Scilly Islands 
in 1707 

“Mr. Paxton Purser of the Arundel caus’d him to be 
taken up and knew him to be Sir Cloudesley by a certain 
black mold under his left ear, as also by the first joynt 
of one of his fore-fingers being broken inwards formerly 
by playing at Tables, Moreover he was well satisfied 
"swas him for he was as fresh when his face was washt as if 
only asleep, bis nose likewise bled as though alive, which 
Mr. Paxton said was of himself, for Sir C. 


because 
oy preferred him to Purser of y* Arundel, and was 


J. H. Cooxe, F.S.A. 


Perhaps the following additional illustration 
may be useful to Mr. Terry :-— 


friend.” 


= “ 
thre 
him 
call 
bot 
Fai 
spe 
4 
21 
is 
Dr 
of 
Be 
yo 
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“For as I was washing my hands my nose bled 
three drops; then I thought of John Bean, God be with 
him, for I dream’d he was married, and that our white 
calfe was kild for his wedding dinner; God blesse them 
both, for I love them both well.”—“A Warning for 
Faire Women” i. II., in Simpson's School of Shak- 
spere, vol. ii. p. 290, 

Gro. L, APPERSON. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §. vii. 

210).— 
“ How often is our path,” &e., 

is by Mrs. Hemans; see “Sebastian of Portugal: a 
Dramatic Fragment,” p. 257 in Blackwood’s 8vo. edition 
of Poetical Works, 1862. For parallel passage see Byron’s 
Beppo, “ One of those forms that flit by us when we are 
young,” &c. Este. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott, M.A., 

F.R.S. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
We have had on more than one previous occasion to 
ak in high terms of praise of volumes of Messrs. 
egan Pau! & Co.'s “ International Scientific Series.” This 
last issue is certainly of equal interest and importance 
with any of its predecessors. Every one we meet pro- 
feszes to have some sort of prophetic faculty about the 
weather, and yet it is but rarely that we encounter any 
one who can give any rational rearon for the opinions he 
so strongly holds. Meteorology is a new ecience, younger 
than even geology. It has made very rapid strides 
during the last quarter of a century, but is still in its 
infancy. If the definition of a positive science be that 
those who have mastered it can foretell the future, then 
certainly meteorology bas not reached the positive stage. 
No one who has any adequate knowledge of its laws 
would pretend to have the power of predicting the 
weather beyond the limit of a very few hours. He 
would leave that to the persons who believe in the 
prophecies to be found in certain almanacs popular with 
the uninstructed. Though, however, meteorology has 
not yet become an exact science, like astronomy, there 
is good reason to believe that it will do so. The 
amount of honest work that has been done by modern 
students is really enormous, and we cannot but believe 
that the complex laws which rule our insular northern 
climate will, some time or other—probably at no very 
remote date—be discovered. Mr. Scott’s book will, we are 
sure, do good service in this direction. It is written in 
a charming style and with much enthusiasm. We are 
certain, therefore, that many persons who read it will 
become careful observers who have taken but a languid 
interest in the subject before. To enter into anything 
like a detailed account of the contents of the book 
would trench too largely on our space. We may remark, 
however, that the chapter on “ Rain, Snow, and Hail” 
contains much information which will be new to almost 
every one except scientists. The account of electrical 
phenomena—that is, the aurora and thunderstorms—is 
extremely good. A diverting illustration of the fre- 
uency of the latter at Rio Janciro is mentioned. There 
they occur so regularly at a certain hour, that it used to 
be the custom for persons who asked their friends to visit 
them in the afternoon to state in the invitation whether 
} a guests were to assemble before or after the thunder- 

rm. 

Much discussion has taken place of late—much of it of 
no very intelligent kind—as to what, if any, is the effect 
of sun-spots on the weather. It may be useful to some 


of our readers to know that Mr. Scott gives a yearly 
table of the frequency of sun-spots, extending from 
1800 to 1881, 


The History of Scarbrough from the Earliest Date. By 

Joseph Brogden Baker. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Baker has produced a very interesting but confused 
book. Had he arranged his facts in good order and told 
us clearly where each separate fragment of knowledge 
comes from, we could have found little to say that was 
not laudatory. As it is, however, though we have gained 
new knowledge on several important matters, the 
acquiring it has been ma toilsome instead of pleasur- 
able. Mr. Baker must know that the contents of a note- 
book, however valuable they may be, are not fit for the 
press until they have been sorted. He also cannot but 
have learnt that every book which deals with facts 
should be furnished with an index. His chronology of 
important events in the history of Scarborough, though 
much split into fragments, is very useful, as it deals with 
the events of the present as well as the past. The sieges 
that Scarborough has undergone are duly noted, but that 
does not make Mr. Baker forget to tell us all about the 
cricket club and cricket ground. This is as it should be. 
If the chroniclers of past days had been content to tell us 
what was passing under their own eyes instead of what 
this or that king or prince was imagining in his heart, 
we should know far more of our ancestors than we do at 
present. One most useful feature in Mr. Baker's book 
is the list he has given us of works relating to the town 
of Scarborough. We believe it is a firat attempt ; if so, 
it is very creditable. The first volume in his list is 
dated 1645, There is at least one publication of earlier 
date, viz., ‘A True and Exact Relation of all the Pro- 
ceedings of Sir Hugh Cholmley’s Revolt, deserting the 
Parliament, and going over to the Queen, with the re- 
gaining of Scarborough Castle by the care of Sir Jobn 
Hotham and the courage and industry of Captain Bushell. 
seen London, printed for Richard Best......1643.” 

Mr. Baker does not often-venture on derivations, 
When he does co we hesitate to follow him. Holm, he 
tells us, in Saxon means “ fenny ground accompanied by 
brooks.” We are at a loss to conjecture where he 
found this, to us, new knowledge. Bosworth says it 
signifies “a river island, a green plot of ground en- 
vironed with water, hence bolmes.” The extracts from 
Latin documents are in some cases printed with quite 
marvellous inaccuracy, and some of the quotations from 
English poets fare little better. Lord Byron is made to 


“ His form you may have, but not his face ”; 
and the author of Sir John Le Spring is tortured into 
making “ lamps” rhyme with “damp.” 

We cannot resist quoting for our valued correspondent 
Mr. Tuoms’s benefit the statement that “ the inhabit- 
ants of Scarbrough frequently live to the age of 100 
years.” 


Ludwig Pfyffer und seine Zeit : ein Stiick Franzisischer 
und Schweizerischer Geschichte im 16ten Jahrhundert. 
Von A. Ph. vy, Segesser. Band III. (in two parts) 1585- 
1594. (Bern, Wyss.) 

We have here the concluding volume of an interesting 

work, of which mention has already been made in 

“N. & Q,” 6 8. iv. 19; vi. 99. It narrates the 

story of the latter years of the life of the “ Schweizer- 

Konig,” which takes in the rise of the League in 

France, the Golden or Borromean League between 

the Romanist states of the Swiss Confederation, the 

Barricades, the murder of Henri III., Ivry, and 

Henri IV.’s conversion, ending with the death of the 

hero in March, 1594, a few days before Henri IV. 


J 
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entered Paris. Herr v. Segesser defends his plan of not 
confining himself to the acts of Pfyffer, but of narrating 
the history of his times, pausing to tell in detail those 
parts of the story in which his hero comes to the front. 
And this scheme, though it may perhaps tend to over- 
shadow the individual, is certainly more generally in- 
teresting than a biography pure and simple. The Swiss 
standpoint from which the author surveys affairs in 
France is unusual, and adds to the value of the book, 
while his thorough knowledge of original authorities 
and recent writings leaves little to desire. Some of the 
more important documents are printed at length. In 
an a Herr v. Segesser reprints a review of a 
tract by M. Combes, of Bordeaux, which attempts to 
show, by means of six new documents from Simancas, 
that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was arranged at 
the Bayonne interview of 1565 between Catherine de 
Medici, her daughter Elizabeth of Spain, and Alva. 
Herr v. Segesser decides that M, Combes has not made 
out his point, Catherine being neither convicted nor 
cleared of the guilt which attaches to her for that dread- 
fulevent. (In the Bulletin de la Société d'Etudes des 
Hautes Alpes, 1882, pp. 297-8, is published a decla- 
ration of Charles IX., dated August 28, 1572, stating 
that Coligny had been killed “par son exprés com- 
mandement,” not for any religious reason, but to put an 
end to his conspiracy against the king.) Herr v. 
Segesser is to be congratulated on having now still 
further established his claim to be the chief historian of 
Luzern, his native city, and he has added to his previous 
labours a valuable and interesting monograph on one of 
the most important figures of the Counter Reformation 
movement in Switzerland. 


Epochs of Modern History—The French Revolution, 
1789-1795. By Bertha Meriton Gardiner, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tuts is one of the best-written little books which has 

appeared in the “‘ Epochs” series. Mrs. Gardiner (whom 

we seem to recollect having met before as Miss Cordery) 
has worked through all the chief French and German 
works on the subject recently published, and has so 
thoroughly assimilated them that her book is almost an 
original one on a well-worn subject. We are glad to 
note that she lays stress on the fact that Von Sybel’s 
history is not an impartial one, A short sketch of the 
state of things before 1789 is followed by a series of 
chapters on the fall in succession of the monarchy, the 

Girondists, the Dantonists, Robespierre, and the Mon- 

tagnards, winding up with the establishment of the Direc- 

tory and the appearance of the wonderful man who 
was at once the product and the foe of the Revolution. 

It is difficult to group all the complicated and nearly 

contemporaneous events of this period; but Mrs. Gar- 

diner has succeeded admirably, and her work will rank 
side by side with those of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner in the 
game series on the Puritan Revolution and the Thirty 

Years’ War, as showing that a small book may repre- 

sent as much Jabour and historical insight as far bulkier 

tomes. A number of useful maps are given, amongst 
which we may specially note a plan of Revolutionary 

Paris and a map of France in provinces, with the customs 

frontiers marked, which latter enables one to appreciate 

the vast economic reform brought about by the substi- 
tution of administrative departments for imperfectly 
united provinces. We trust that Mrs. Gardiner will 
continue her historical labours, as she so thoroughly 
understands how to make history interesting, while not 
failing in accuracy and extent of knowledge. 

Tas Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma is an accomplishei 
antiquary. His little tract on The Borough Records of the 

Towns of Marazion, Penzance, and Saint Ives was 


originally communicated to the British Archxological 
Association, There is not much that is new in it, for 
the records of these boroughs are not of early date; but 
it is valuable as giving a synopsis of the sort of informa- 
tion to be found by any one who may hereafter have 
occasion to make a minute examination of them. One 
very noteworthy fact is that, so far as Mr. Lach-Szyrma 
has been able to ascertain, not a single bordugh paper 
or legal document of any kind exists in the Cornish 
language. This is strange, and probably only to be 
accounted for by the destruction of the older records. 
Bonfires are yet fashionable in the west. There were 
some, we are pleased to hear, at Penzance, in 1881. We 
do not gather from the paper before us whether the 
~~ yet exists at Penzance, A new one was set up 
in 17 


The Runic Crosses at Gosforth, Cumberland, Described 
and Explained, by Charles A, Parker (Williams & 
Norgate), isa reprint of a read before the Royal 
Archeeological Institute. It is a serviceable account of 
one of the most noteworthy Scandinavian relics in 
England. We do not in every instance agree with Mr. 
Parker’s mythological explanations. It may not be 
known to some of our readers that there has recently 
been discovered at Gosforth another piece of early 
sculpture, which may have formed a part of a cross now 
destroyed. We gather from Mr. Parker's pages that it 
represents Thor's endeavour to destroy the Midgard 
worm. This may be so; but his arguments are not con- 
vincing to us. 

We have received from Messrs, J. C. Nimmo & Bain 
Walter Savage Landor's /maginary Conversations, in five 
volumes. The present edition is printed from that 
edited by the late John Forster, and cannot but prove 
generally acceptable. 


Shakespeare as an Angler is the title of a little book 
by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It is an enlargement of some articles which 
appeared in the Antiguary in 1881. 

Tue April number of the Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer will contain articles on “Jack Cade’s 
Rebellion,” “ The Bibliography of the Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland,” and ‘“‘ Thomas Lodge, Poet, Author, 
Physician, &c,” 


fotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. T. M. (Carlton Club).—We shall be happy to insert 
the query if you will send us, in compliance with our 
rule, your name. 

E. Epwarps (“ Phillipeen or Philopena”).—See 
“N.& Q.,” §. iii. 68, 2; iv. 174. 

K. K. K.—Mr. Sala’s Twice Round the Clock first 
appeared, we believe, in the Welcome Guest. 

R. R. (Boston).—Yes. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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